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SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTION 
FOR RETARDED READERS 


by Emmett A. Betts and 
Helen E. Donnelly 


— ABILITY is held at a 
premium by both parents and edu- 
In the minds of the public, one 


cators. 
of the 
for establishing public 


chief reasons 
schools was the teach- 
ing of children to read 
the Bible. Dr. Nila B. 
Smith, in her Ameri- 
can Reading Instruc- 
tion, describes the evo- 
lution of reading in- 
structions as it has 


been. re-defined in 
terms of social needs. 
Although the  objece- 


tives of instruction 


have been broadened, 
the development of 
language ability chal- 
worker in 


field. <A 


percentage 


lenges the 
any content 
substantial 
of the children in the 
primary school fail to 
meet the expectations 
of the parents, but still 
the efficiency of the 
first-grade teacher is 


judged almost solely 


upon her ability to 
teach the 


regardless ‘of 


children to 
read, 


whether or not they 


are four, five, or six years old mentally. 
In order to meet the problem of em- 
phasis on the early teaching of reading, 
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@ EMMETT ALBERT BETTS, PH. D., 
is a registered psychologist in the State 
of New York and is superintendent of 
training and director of the Reading 
Clinic of the State Normal School located 
at Oswego. 

He received his doctor of philosophy 
degree at the University of Iowa where 
he specialized in the psychology of 
It has been his opportunity to 
number of important positions in 
the fields of educational administration 
and research. His professional aftilia- 
tions include among others membership in 
Phi Delta Kappa, Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, the National Society for the Study 
of Education, and the advisory board of 
the Journal of Exceptional Children. 

The biography of Miss Helen E. Don 
nelly, co-author, will appear in the April 
issue with Part II of,the study. 

This is the second annual report on 
summer session cases at the Oswego, New 
York State Normal School Reading Clinic. 
The first annual report was published in 
the Journal of Exceptional Children, Vol. 
2, No. 4, February, 1935. 





Part I 


year normal school course. 


Organization 
and Findings 
of the Study 


mechanical approaches have been used. 
Reading has been pushed to the fore as 
a subject rather than as a tool, and as 


such, the interests and 
capacities of the learn- 
ers, by and large, have 

As a 
surveys 


been defaulted. 
recent 

that 

disliked sub- 


result, 
show reading is 
the most 
activity in 

From the 


ject or 

the school. 
increase in the number 
of eases referred to 


our clinic by school 


workers and_ parents 
both from within and 
from outside New 
York State, there is 
evidence of 
able unrest 


the reading 


consider- 
regarding 
situation 
on the both 
parents and teachers. 


part of 


I. The Organization 

During the 1936 
summer session, of six 
the Oswego 
State Normal School, 
approximately two 
hundred teachers stud- 
ied in the Reading 
Clinic. About one-third 
of them had earned 


weeks at 


bachelors’ or masters’ degrees; most of 
the remainder were graduates of a three 


Since the 
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laboratory approach to teacher education 
is emphasized at the Oswego State Nor- 
mal, children were admitted to the 
Campus School for case studies and dem- 


Of the one hun- 


onstration teaching. 
dred fifty children brought by parents 
for help in reading, forty-five were ad- 
mitted at random to the remedial read- 
ing rooms. Thirty-two studies were made 
by the reading clinic supervisor and the 
teachers in training. Table I shows the 
grades in which the pupils were work- 


ing in June, 1936. 


TABLE I 


ALLOCATION OF CASE STUDIES 


(JUNE 1936) 


GRADE 


Grade NO. of pupils 
Ei cto back anautens 2 
Bbc o.coaen pean) 
BEE os ee ceuee een t 
IV. 10 
Wea eye eee a 5 
WR aca Saar ers . 6 
WEes vcwuwes gcskacuva 
MSs 5:4 ns oes eaaae 2 
SRRUTNCIONE (GHAR 5 cas ctcne ne ease 2 
TORO oo oxteae vac 32 


All psychological tests were given un- 
der the supervision of Dr. Harry J. 
Baker, visiting director of the psycholo- 
clinic of the State Normal, and 
director of the psychological 
Detroit, Michigan. 


gical 
elinie, 
Both pre-tests and 
sum- 
the 


‘final tests of achievement were 


marized and _ interpreted under 
supervision of the director and super- 
visor of the reading clinic. The remedi- 
al reading instruction was given by the 
summer session students and in terms of 
the specific difficulties revealed by the 


case analyses. 


Each case received approximately one 
hour of individual reading instruction 
daily, in addition to the other room acti- 
vities, which were varied during each 
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period in order to maintain interest and 
provide practice on different skills. One 
eighth grade boy was helped for two 
hours each day because he needed con- 
study 
the 
varying class schedules of the student 


siderable practice on certain 


habits. In order to accomodate 
teachers, the periods were staggered. 


II. Retardation in Reading 


de- 
the 


For class purposes, reading was 
fined as experience which involves 
comprehension of 


interpretation and 


written symbols. In short, reading was 
conceived to be an associative and un- 
derstanding process rather than a mere 
mechanical or saccadic movement of the 
eyeball procedure, 


Retardation in reading was acknow- 
ledged to exist when the reading age 
determined by means of standardized 
tests) was below the mental age (de- 
termined by means of individual tests 
of intelligence). The results of a read- 
ing test indicate the level of achievement 
in terms of grade norms and standards, 
but they do not show whether or not a 
given individual is retarded in terms of 
his own capacity for achievement. In 
others, the fact that a child ranks low 
on a reading achievement test does not 
mean necessarily that he is retarded in 
reading. For example, a child at the 
sixth-grade level may be reading with 
average third-grade level ability and 
still not be retarded because he may be 
working up to or above his mental age. 
On the other hand, a sixth-grade child 
may exhibit sixth-grade achievement on 
a reading test and at the same time be 
retarded in terms of his mental age. 
However, from the data herein present- 
ed, it is clear that an individual’s read- 
ing age can be caused to exceed his 


mental age. 
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III. The Testing Program 


The program for the analysis of read- 
ing difficulties was developed in terms 


of principles and suggestions given in 
Chapter V of Betts Prevention and Cor- 


rection of Reading Difficulties, 
Peterson and Company, 1936. 


Row, 


The fol- 


lowing individual and group tests were 


administered: 


z. 


6. 


10. 


12. 
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. Greene, H. A. 


Bernice— 
Aptitude 
Publish- 


Baker, Harry and Leland, 
Detroit Tests of Learning 
(Individual)—Publie School 
ing Company, 1935. 

Baker, Harry and Traphagen, Virginia— 
The Detroit Seale of Behavior Factors 
—The Maemillan Company, 1936. 

Betts, Emmett A.—Betts Ready to Read 
Tests (Individual)—Keystone View 
Company, 1936 Revision. 

Betts, Emmett A., and Donnelly, Helen 
E.—Teacher Training Case Study Form 
for Analysis of Remedial Reading 
Cases—Bureau of Educational Service, 
State Normal School, Oswego, New 
York, 1936. 

Durrell, Donald D.—Procedure for the 
Analysis of Reading Difficulties—To 
be published by Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. 

Gates, Arthur I.—Gates Diagnostic Tests 
The Macmillan Company, 1933. 
Gates, Arthur I.—Gates Primary Read- 
ing Tests (Group Tests) (Form 1 for 
pre-test and Form 3 for final test)— 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University, 1935. 

Gates, Arthur I.—Gates Silent Reading 
Tests (Group Tests) (Form 1 for pre- 
test and Form 3 for final 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 


test ) — 


lege, Columbia University, 1935. 

Gates, Arthur I.—Reading: Level of 
Comprehension and Speed and Accur- 
acy, Form 1 (Group Tests)—Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, 1933. 

Gray, William S.—Gray Standardized 
Oral Reading Check Tests (Individual 
Test)—Publie School Publishing Com- 
pany. 

and Kelley, Vietor—Jowa 
Silent Reading Tests, Form A (Group 
Tests)—World Book Company, 1933. 

Kelly, T. L. and Ruch, G. M., and Ter- 
man, L. M.—New Stanford Achieve- 


ment Tests (Form W for pre-test and 
Form X for final test) (Group Tests) 
World Book Company, 1930. 

13. Manwiller, Charles—Manwiller Word 
Recognition Test, Form A _ (Group 
Tests)—World Book Company, 1934. 

14. Monroe, Marion—Monroe Aptitude Tests 
—Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 
1935. 

15. Terman, Lewis M. 
the Binet-Simon 


Stanford Revision of 
Tests (Individual 





tests)—Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany, 1916. 
16. Witty, Paul A. and Kopel, David— 


Children’s Book List—Distributed by 
the authors, Northwestern University, 
1936. 

17. Witty, Paul A. and Kopel, 
Pupil Report on Interests and Aetivi- 
ties—Distributed by authors, North- 
western University, 1936. 


David— 


The data from the standardized tests 


were supplemented by observations while 


giving informal tests such as: 


1. Reading from a well-graded series of 
readers, the teacher noting control over 
punctuation, phrasing, use of context clues, 
voice control, position of book in relation 
to eyes, word recognition habits, and level 
of reading achievement. 

a mimeographed list of words taken from 
the vocabulary of the basal reader. 


2. Checking vocabulary control by using 


3. Checking spelling ability by using a 
random sampling of twenty-five words from 
each list for each previous semester. 

4, Checking on the words taught through 
a teacher-prepared paragraph in which re- 
cently taught words occur frequently. 

5. Checking on comprehension by _per- 
mitting child to re-tell story and by written 
response to various types of objective ques- 
tions. 

6. Checking on speed by means of charts, 


graphs, and the like. 


In summary, the following items were 


appraised : 
1. Attitude toward reading 
2. Attitude toward school 


3. Parent attitude 
Power of comprehension 
Speed of comprehension 
3. Reading readiness 
a. Auditory span 
b. Word discrimination 


ol 
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Oral reading ability 
Word recognition skills 
9. Word meaning 

10. Sentence meaning 


CoO =) 


11. Paragraph meaning 


12. Reading to appreciate general signi- 
ficance 
13. Reading to predict outcomes of given 


events 
14. Reading to follow precise directions 
15. Reading to note details 
16. Spelling ability 
17. Handwriting 
18. Speech difficulties 
19. General mental ability 
20. Study habits 
21. Level of emotional learning and behavior 
factors. 
22. Physical defects. 
a. Vision 
1) visual efficiency 


suppression 


clearness of image 


1 GW bo 


( 
(<2) 
(3) eye coordination 
(4) 
(5) vertical imbalance 
(6) lateral imbalance 
(7) visual fusion 
(8) agility of fusion 
(a) convergence 
(b) relaxation of con- 
vergence 
b. Hearing 
e. Teeth 
d. Tonsils 
e. Glandular disturbances 
f. Toxie condition 
23. Hand and eye preference 
24. Eye movements (Miles 
Method) 
25. Motor inadequacies 


IV. Results of the Analyses 


Hole 


Peep 


The group of cases who received in- 
dividual instruction represented Oswego 
and villages and cities in many parts of 
New York State. Five of the children 


came from an orphanage in Oswego. 


A. Sex DIFFERENCES 


Research workers generally find a 
preponderance of boys among remedial 
reading cases, most of them finding sixty 
to eighty per cent of the retarded cases 
to be boys. This fact is consistent with 
the study by Donnelly (4) who found 
abilities 


significant differences between 


of boys and girls in word recognition 
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skills at sixth and ninth month of the 
first grade. An analysis of the cases 
receiving individual instruction at the 
Oswego Clinic revealed that fifty-nine 
per cent were boys. 

AGES 

Within the limits of the data, the fol- 


lowing table of chronological age range 


B. CHRONOLOGICAL 


indicates a great interest in reading 
ability at the ten and eleven year age 
levels. 


TABLE II 


C. A No 
Ra OO as oe nd bbws eladaus 1 
POS te BS cicewccveen 2 
13-5 to 14-4........ ‘caesar 
Ree 0 Beas <oas cance eweneee 3 
RRO 06) Sapeee <a 5 0u es iacetee oe 
10-5 to 11-4...... hepa eee 8 
er 1 Ed a wk ee ee ease + 
8-5 to 9-4..... deale sat eres 3 
(a ee ee .0 
GS toe. #4... a taeeenre ween 2 


Total 32 


C. INTELLIGENCE LEVELS 

A study of the individual intelligence 
tests administered to the class showed 
from 
The 


following table presents a brief descrip- 


intelligence quotients ranging 


sixty-five to one hundred thirty. 


tion of this situation. 


TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION AND INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 


Intelligence Quotient Frequeney 


120-139 (Very Superior) ......... 2 
EEORID  CRMDOGE) | ie ceca s eu sinne 1 
SO-20R- CNGRUBRD). ois weccud aac 16 
ae | ) ee 7 
70- 79 (Borderline) .«......-ee0. S 
60- 69 (Feebleminded) .......... 3 

Total 32 

Terman’s classification was used, 


showing that ten per cent had superior 
intelligence; fifty per cent, norma! in- 
telligence, forty, per cent, less than nor- 
Other research work- 
that 


mal intelligence. 


ers have found approximately 
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eighty per cent of the remedial reading 


cases are of normal or superior in- 
telligence. 

The mental ages of the Oswego cases 
ranged from six years five months to 
fifteen years four months, as shown in 


the following table. 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF MENTAL AGES 


Mental Age Frequency 





14-5—15-4.... beggin hie ora acacia he 3 
13-5—14-4. 0... wee eee rae 
BNE oa vis sles dinia. 219: wid cope 0 
DEE sos o's dios 2 Se dee Dae 0 
PR is oie ese pins secetatsle ease is 3 
POH IOS oo cece wees 1] 
8-5 BE Soha, 0-026 4 hw Sta Os tela 8 
RRS oocac dara 6 ak de whe 0% lOO 4 
0S osc aed 99S eee 1 

Total 32 

Further study of the intelligence 


levels represented in this study shows 
that retardation in reading frequently 
Kor example, Casé 


is not recognized. 


R. B. had a mental age of 15-0 and an 


average reading age of 12-9, and was 


reading at grade level. Theoretically, 
retarded in 


two 


however, Case Rk. B. was 


reading, having a retardation of 


years and three months. 

On the other hand, cases on lower in- 
telligence levels who are often consider- 
ed retarded readers in reality are read- 
ing up to their theoretical capacity for 
achievement. For example, Case D. G. 
with mental age of 10-3 had a reading 
age of 10-9, showing that she was read- 
months above her 


ing at a level six 


mental and, therefore, could not 


age, 
be considered theoretically to be a re- 
tarded reader. However, this case was 
in certain skills 


when 


deficient background 


which, corrected improved her 


reading age. An analysis of final results 
proved that many eases of the latter 
type could be taught to read above their 
mental age levels. 


70 


D. First Grape ENTRANCE AGES 
An analysis of chronological ages at 
school entrance showed a range of from 
five years to six years and nine months 
A more interesting and 
that of the 
Many research 


for these cases. 
important analysis was 
mental ages of the eases. 

workers conclude that a mental age of 
six and one-half years is an essential to 
The mental 


study revealed a range of 


age 


from 


success in reading. 
ages 
three years and nine months to eight 
years; fifty per cent of the cases were 
five years and seven months or less men- 
tally, and eighty-two per cent were six 
years, four months or less mentally up- 
on entrance to first grade and introdue- 
tion to reading. 


TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF MENTAL AGE SCORES 


Mental Age Frequency 


Yrs.—Mos. 

ee Es Uigiard anal saree tna ees 1 
POG. net dataset men ewes 1 
eas is ec aaea Kee eee 1 
ee Bsa ke i eitdaiwnee eee 1 
6 | ee ee 1 
6 ET res 1 
NPS Ee 3a (sd F ildraratiy ape Sealers te Resins 2 
ee Gch sr ia o Ge reves wae ee ere A 
6 Pe dha eia wae Beenie alien axa 3 
Phas 5.7 cau eee ee waa 1 
PIES oo So ites) b Som aaa mnt Se 1 
Be a 05. Se Seeds wie kae ee ale oS 1 
Pie Re oi ane Acacia Grate ere ane eelers Zz 
5 EE ae ery 3 
Pea Sa iste aud S/O a He a ak DESO 1 
Ben Se lta y ashe veer earners 1 
Shai or, oa a sb itaare ia ae Wonehanere 1 
MED iiss da ck cus WE cles eae 2 
et, ee a ee re ee a 1 
Bsa in tice en pla ata eae 1 
Oe Bei dis i eeewieexebe ewes E 
mS adsl vd ade ve a eee 1 
Ineufiiciont Gata... ss ccccves 4 

Total 32 


Median: 5 years and 9 months. 


A further and more detailed study of 
the table showing the mental ages upon 
entrance to first grade makes the shock- 
ing revelation that in some eases chil- 
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dren with mental ages as low as three 
years nine months and four years two 
months were hurled into first grade 
reading years before they were ready 
for it. 


existed, 


Since a situation of this type 
had 
been building wrong attitudes and in- 
Many of them 


these cases undoubtedly 


correct reading habits. 
regarded reading merely as mechani- 
cal word-ealling, giving no attention to 
reading as a thought-getting process. 
For example, Case M. R. entered grade 
one with a mental age of 4-10. 
grades 1A and 2A 


faulty reading habits 


Repeti- 
tions in continued 
the building of 
and an intense hatred for reading. WM. 
Rk. merely called words which had no 
meaning for her—so little meaning, in 
fact. that meadow, brook, and nut were 
words without any associations for her. 


If WM. R. had 


activities until she was really ready to 


been given preparatory 


read, it is likely that such incorrect read- 
ng habits and strong aversion to read- 


ine would have been avoided. 


i. HAND AND EYE PREFERENCE 


A study of the hand and eye pretfer- 


ence of the group indicated that fifty- 


six per cent were right handed and 


right eyed, six per cent were left handed 
cent 


and left eyed, thirty-eighty per 


right handed and left eyed and 


none were left handed and right eyed. 


were 


Tests used for this phase of the study 
are outlined in the case study form of 
the Betts Ready to Read Tests. 

It is the belief of the that 
every child should be permitted and en- 


writers 
couraged to write with his preferred 
hand. In any event, each child must be 
taught to read, regardless of the domin- 
ance. At present there are no methods 
described in the literature of the subject 
for differentiation of instruction for 
such cases, other than perhaps the Fern- 
ald-Keller kinaesthetie technique. 
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F. Grapes REPEATED 

In working with this group of reading 
cases, it was considered important to 
make a study of school retardation. The 
exhibit of the 


following table is an 


school grades repeated. 
TABLE VI 


FREQUENCY OF REPEATING SCHOOL GRADES 


Grade Frequency of 
Repetition 

Ran naass pate e ee ans’ Os 16* 

Bes ecevidwuae ne cnae a 

PES... Sod ners eer tara 

Pe Scee aes ie 

Wes ao 

Wiha: ae eae 

VII... ata are 

VERE. evap inch wear 2 

No. repetitions. > send 

No data .. es cee 
One case was kept in the first grade 

for three years. 


It was shown that, for this group, the 
ereatest number of failures oceurred in 
the first four grades. Conclusions drawn 
from a study of the table showing mental 


age at school entrance undoubtedly help 


io explain the great number of failures 


in grade one. The accumulation of fail- 
erade three and four might be 


that 


ures in 


explained by the fact general suc- 
cess in the content subjects is blocked by 
lack of reading ability. Certain skills 
necessary for success in content subjects 
and arithmetic reasoning are necessary. 
A point to be brought out here is that 
mere repetition of grade three or grade 
four may not solve the child’s problem. 
Instead of repetition of the grade, with 
its usual emotional concomitants, a care- 
ful diagnosis should be made to deter- 
mine whether the failure is due to lack 
of certain skills which should have been 
acquired in previous grades. Then speci- 
fie training might be provided on the 
skills where weakness is revealed in 
order that the child may progress, rather 
than continue to build confusions and 


poor attitudes. 
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G. READING ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS 
The reading grades of the cases repre- 
sented in this study were determined by 
means of the Gates Primary Reading 
Tests, Gates Silent Reading Tests, and 
the New Stanford Achievement Test. The 
following table shows a distribution of 
the reading grades represented by the 
thirty-two cases on the basis of the Gates 


Tests. 


TABLE VII 
READING GRADES OF CASES UPoN ADMITTANCE 
Grade Frequency 

EEE PT ee UR Te 1 
Bi os aah crea PE ile ena 0 
Ws ciate were Rie Neale ek ew ala eee ie 2 
FEO Ce Ee Re 6 
SOO OR ETE Ce ae .14 
EE ee Ee eT eee 6 
iberaG oa 6.6 ale eee ko Re his 3 

Total 32 


H. Amount oF RETARDATION 


The amount of reading retardation 
for the cases was determined, as men- 
tioned previously in the article, by find- 
ine the difference between the reading 
age taken from Gates and Stanford test 
results, and the mental age on the Binet. 
It was discovered here that six of the 


cases, although below grade level in 
reading, theoretically were not retarded 
The reading age of Case D. G. 
exceeded his mental age by six months; 
the reading ages of Cases E. W., M. R., 


and Rk. M., exceeded the mental ages by 


readers. 


four months; and the reading ages of 
M. and R. W. 


mental ages by two months. 


Cases C. exceeded the 
The following table is presented to 

make graphic the retardation of the 

cases. 

VIII 


AMOUNT OF RETARDATION 


TABLE 


Reading retardation Frequency 
(in months) 


BI —EO bso siceseveus ] 
DOR. SK awleeees 2 





Shs oa diate ores 0 
26—30....... <r 

1 A 2 

16——20 2. ne Seas 3 

BAR s Sc viva en 5 

WB ons arincee 2 

a Bac os dines hs 7 

Two months above............ 2 
Four months above............3 
Six months above............ 1 
Total 32 


In the final testing it was shown that 
all cases made a gain in reading. There- 
fore, it is clear that all children profited 
by systematic instruction in reading and 
study. It also should be noted that all 
of them had, at least, the mental matur- 
ity for reading. 

Il. NuMBER OF Books READ 

It was considered worthwhile to check 
into the outside reading done by these 
cases previous to their entrance to the 
Clinie. This the 
Witty and Kopel Children’s Book List 
and Pupil Report of Interests and Ac- 
The following table shows the 


was done by using 


tivities. 


number of books read. 


TABLE IX 


NUMBER OF Books READ BEFORE ADMITTANCE 
Number of Books Cases 
REL Sarg habe crew mie tutor er ecatane 1 
WS Bre wre dcared rece doalehie 1 
Wl avatar ares sete ee tema eee 1 
Bi. eta easiest es 1 
BD bck Satu hc where lal rel aI 2 
Bec er cca arr dh. ornare l 
ees a a he ral eet enere shun Sar oe 1 
Pine Oo leiiaua a lard ole one are eee 1 
Bee 0a orl kaya amo een eta dvene eon 1 
BR a abl Sia cea ate Veen 2 
Boe boa eo OIE ere 1 
Beta re. atiars.c ie eee Sot ats 1 
DO. 05 Site stains RCPS ROS 1 
Ea skins bin tae Koi ee 2 
Rise ak hye oc vic ate-ete ee escheat 1 
Beene’ discs es cloredericeeiniee ] 
OR era a re eer 3 
inact ie ial aces eer ee Ere 1 
Macatee atoll ee ee 2 
ol Ae Pere are 5 
Insufficient data ..........+. 2 
Total 32 
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A study of this table reveals that the 
largest number of books read was fifty- 
four, the median being ten. Five of the 
children had never read a book outside 
of school, which may be explained by the 
fact that children like to do what they 
Since the 


students who 


the 


can do well. 
the 


severe difficulties in reading, they made 


read fewest books had most 


no effort to continue difficult work out- 


side. Undoubtedly poor attitudes and 


poor reading habits had been built so 


that a strong aversion to reading exist- 
ed. Further checking into the data dis 
closed that the children who read the 
ereatest number of books were not only 
older, but also had the highest intelli- 
gence quotients. 
J. VISION 

Reading is a form of experience 


rather than just a peripheral or sen- 
Whether or not certain 
types of visual difficulties contribute to 
debat- 


sory process. 


retardation in reading is still a 
able question, but, in any event, it ap- 
pears reasonable to state that every child 
has a right to comfortable one or two- 
eyed vision which is in many cases un- 
questionably essential for sustained read- 
ing. Children with many types of vis- 
ual defects and ocular anomalies have 
but, 


most authorities in this field would agree 


been taught to read, nevertheless, 


that every mechanical obstacle to read- 


ing should be eliminated in so far as pos- 


INSTRUCTION FOR RETARDED READERS 


sible. The writers contend that tests of 
vision, hearing, and other health items 
should be a part of the analysis proced- 
ure in a preventive or remedial program 
and that until certificates of visual readi- 
ness for reading are required for school 
entrance, some department in the school 
should assume the responsibility for de- 
difficulties may 


have implications in learning. 


tecting visual which 

Of the thirty-two cases for which both 
pre- and final test data were available, 
only three were wearing corrections at 


the beginning of the summer session. 
Only four cases performed satisfactorily 
on the 1936 edition of the visual sensa- 
tion and perception tests of the Betts 
Ready to Read Tests; seventy-five per 


cent failed, and twelve and one-half per 


cent were questionable. Fifty-nine per 
cent of the cases over-converged on the 
lateral imbalance test. The data are 


summarized in the following table. 


TABLE X 
SUMMARY OF DATA FoR BETTS 
VISUAL SENSATION AND PERCEPTION TESTS 
Number of 


cases 


FRGRINNE. - cicoce ccwtcseuas warceupaein 4 
CINUUCGMOING o.oo ieee cre evomes 4 
INOUE Nooo 1k Seow or nieewce carne 4 
ERE and See eel aw ete eee 1] 
Both eyes ....... Sek a Oe 2 
PRN: (OCG 6 iack Panos etecde 5 
Left GIG oi vicnticns veewe 3 ania 
Above normal acuity ............ 7 
BO CFO ccakcceewcns avian ee 
AMM OSES 65 niavkcacaenewe ates 4 
RSW GG 62h. w Karen Ime ie ees 0 
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Low coordination ..........-seesss 4 
Fusion failures 
RCRD 5 os sews ws eiee en eee 8 
Reading distance ...........- 6 
Convergence failures ............- 21 
Over-convergence ...........-- 19 
Convergence insufficiency ..... 2 


Again the reader should be cautioned 
that these few cases do not provide con- 
elusive evidence that visual difficulties 
cause reading deficiencies. The fact that 
some of them were unable to secure the 
services of an eye specialist during the 
summer session period of instruction 
and yet made substantial reading gains 
is evidence that they could improve in 
spite of such a physical handicap. How- 
ever, there are two questions unanswer- 
ed: if they had been given eye attention 
to insure comfortable seeing, could they 
have made greater gains and would they 
be better able to sustain that gain dur- 
ing the sueceeding year? And again, 
visual difficulties may be positively cor- 
related with retardation in reading and 
still not be causal. Usually the retarded 
reader presents a complex or multiple of 
small difficulties which characterize his 
deficiency. In any event, the individual 
still must be taught to read after receiv- 
ing correction. Glasses and orthoptie 
exercises are no substitutes for teaching, 
although they may cause the learner to 
be more nearly physically (and some- 


times psychologically) ready. 


K. ReapING DEFICIENCIES 

An analysis of the results of formal 
and informal testing revealed that many 
cases were attempting to read material 
and to perform in school activities re- 
quiring reading at a level far above their 
actual achievement. A further analysis 
of the difliculties of the case revealed: 


1. Deficiencies in Background 


Many of the cases lacked experi- 
ence in the use of words and _sen- 
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-ed the ending. 


tences and evidenced poor speech 
habits. One case apparently has sel- 
dom used complete sentences, having 
carried on most of his conversation in 
one-word expressions. Another case 
lacked an experience-background for 
the meaning of such words as coun- 


try, wade, and others. 


2. Word Mastery Skills 


Poor habits of word analysis and 
inadequate control over other word 
recognition techniques were noted in 
many cases. Both systematie and 
random errors were responses such 
as read for road, write for ride, 
autumn for afternoon, and better for 
bit; among errors classified as sys- 
tematic were such responses as pine 
for pin, hop for hope, and note for 
not. 

In several cases, analysis revealed 
systematic errors of a type in which 
the child used the first three or four 
letters in a word for a clue and guess- 
For example, strand 
for strange, park for part, house for 
horse, and mouth for month. 

Total and partial reversals were 
evidenced in some eases also. Among 
errors Classified as complete reversals 
were such responses as raw for war, 
dab for bad, and tip for pit; among 
errors classified by the tutors as par- 
tial reversals were such responses as 
strap for spot, shop for push and the 
like. A complete classification of 
errors of this type aided the tutors in 
planning definite remedial procedure 
in word 


for specific weaknesses 


recognition and word analysis. 

3. Oral Reading Deficiencies 
Among the deficiencies conspicuous 

in oral reading were lack of ability 

reading, 


to phrase, word-by-word 


Continued on page 89) 
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TELLING TIME 


THROUGHOUT THE AGES 


by Marion Strauss 


@ MARION STRAUSS, M.A., is a teacher with 
rank of head assistant in the Elias Michael School 
for Crippled Children, St. Louis, Missouri. She is 
a graduate of the Harris Teachers College of St. 
is, and of New York University, New York 
City Her fields of specialization are English and 


the social studies. 





In addition to her affiliations with various local 
and state educational organizations, Miss Strauss 
holds membership in the National Education As- 
sociation, The International Society for Crippled 
Children, the Progressive Education Association, 
and in Pi Lambda Theta. 

Her frequent contributions to the Crippled 
Child Magazine on various subjects dealing with 
the education of crippled children have made her 
well known to the educators of that field 


BOUT? <A 
YEAR AGO, 


one of our reading 


Author's Note: 


read the 


groups 
story of The Watei school for crippled 
Clock in a 


erade reader. This physical disability. 


classification were 


sixth 


is a story which 
tells how a Chin- 
ese lad won his 
freedom and the hand of his loved one 
by inventing for his emperor a water 
clock to measure time at night. The 
court sundial, which was the _ boy’s 
special charge, was, of course, useful as 
a timepiece only when the sun shown. 
Our textbook suggested that we dram- 
atize the story. We accordingly wrote a 
three-act play. The study of the story 
and play brought to our attention the 
relative merits of the sundial and water 
clock as time measuring instruments. 
The class came to the realization that, 
while the day and the year were natural 
divisions of time, the hour was a man 
made convenience. This thought moti- 
vated one of the most valuable and ab- 


sorbing activities we have ever engaged 
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fe a a 


This activity could be 
used with any regular 
almost any grade, for it lends itself to un 
limited variation. As 
project was worked out by a sixth grade 
class in the Elias Michael School, a public 
children in St. 
pupils in the group, 
with an unusually wide range of chronologi- 
and of all types of 


described herein, the 


There were nineteen 
eal ages, of I. Qs., 


included cases from a 


simple fracture, through the entire gamut of 
polios, osteos, spastics, and others. 





in—a study of how Man throughout the 
ages has attempted to measure the pass- 
ing of time. 

When interest in the subject had been 
aroused, I brought to school a copy of 
llin’s What Time Is It? and read parts 
of it to the group showing them the at- 


tractive black and white illustrations. 
Things developed quickly then. We 
sought informa- 


tion from our 


= a pee school encyelo- 


pedias, from the 


braneh library 


Louis. 


near our school, 


from the Central 


the last mentioned 
Library through 


our branch, and 


from newspapers 
and magazines. We wrote letters to five 
prominent watch companies asking 
them for any material which might 
help us. We read and read. We re- 
ported on our findings. We _ sketch- 


ed diagrams. We constructed models. 
We found news items that set us think- 
ing and discussing. We were still ex- 
cited about the subject when the pro- 
gram committee of the school asked us to 
choose a subject and date for our audi- 
torium program. The children decided 
that we should have a ‘‘ What Time Is 
It?’’ exhibit and program, and selected 
March 13 as their date. This furnished 
the best possible motive for a formal 
crganization of our study, which up to 
that time had been directed only by our 
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unfolding interests. 

By March 13, we were ready. Our 
exhibit consisted of (1) a group of 
articles which had been constructed or 
loaned by members of the class, (2) a 
set of about forty charts, and (3) a set 
of finger paintings on the subject of 
Time. 

The constructed articles were, in the 
main, models of thé different istruments 
which have been used for telling time 
down through the years. One boy made 
a candle clock—a candle marked off by 
lines into burning periods of half-hour 
each. He worked on this at home, 
burning many candles before he pro- 
duced the one which he assured us was 
accurately marked. One boy really con- 
structed a Hindu Walking Stick from 
an old cane. We went outdoors and 
proved that the shadow of its horizontal 
peg told us the time when we sat the 
I helped a 





cane up perpendicularly. 
small group of boys, who remained in 
our room while the other children had 
their prescribed rest period, make a sun- 
dial. Although the directions we found 


ee 


in Collin’s Making Things for Fun were 
comparatively simple, they were too dit- 
ficult for these boys to handle alone. 
We had modern timepieces, too, in our 
exhibit. What a thrill some of our boys 
had in taking old clocks and watches 
apart to put on display! These and the 
many other articles in our exhibit prov- 
ed interesting to adults and children 
alike. 

The charts, uniform in size, put into 
permanent and organized form the re- 
sult of our entire study, just as the 
pages of a well-kept notebook might have 
done. The history of time-telling de- 
vices was shown. A drawing, diagram, 
or picture of the object at the top of the 
chart, and written explanation at the 
bottom, traced the history of time-telling 
from the days of the burning rope and 
the shadow-casting stone to the day of 
radio announcement of the split second. 

Not all the charts however showed 
historical development of our subject. 
They were of such variety and repre- 
sented so many different types of ae- 
tivity in their preparation that they pro- 
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Four of the Charts 


vided adequately for individual differ- 
ences among the pupils. One boy made 
a chart of World Famous Clocks, inelud- 
ing Big Ben of London and the Stras- 
bourg Clock. One of our severe spastics 
wrote a most lucid explanation of Stand- 
This chart had on it also a 
map of the United States Standard 
Time Zones made by a pupil who had 
One girl 


ard Time. 


better control of his hands. 


in an advanced stage of progressive 
muscular distrophy read many accounts 
The 


well-written resume of her readings was 


of the history of watch making. 
placed on a chart. One boy had a bent 


for drawing diagrams, and he made 
many good ones for us. 

On one chart we listed a number of 
short quotations. A few of these will in- 


dieate their nature. 
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Time and tide wait for no man. 

Time ripens all things. No man is 
wise. 

To everything there is a season, and 
a time to every purpose. 


Procrastination is the thief of time. 


We had several charts headed Time in 
the News. 
pings as the one concerning Chicago’s 
change to Eastern Standard Time, and 


Here we placed such elip- 


others containing the news of the death 
of King George, which we had heard an- 
nounced over the radio hours before it 
happened. We placed on one chart a 
copy of the letter we had sent to the 
watch manufacturers, and on another, 
the envelopes which had contained the 
replies, because the individual pupils 
were so proud of the letters addressed 
to them. Galileo and his pendulum oc- 
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Finger Paintings 
Representing Time, School Clock, The Eye of Time, and Day, Night, and Eternity. 


cupied one chart. For the sake of other 
classes, we included our bibliography on 
one chart, also. 

The third item we 
along with the constructed articles and 
the charts, was the set of finger paint- 
These were of unusual interest, 


had on exhibit, 


ings. 
because Miss Shaw, the originator of 
this work, had visited our school to dem- 
onstrate for us in the fall. We were im- 
pressed with the possible value of finger 
painting for children with hand disabil- 
followed her visit with 
In these lessons, as in 


ities, and had 
several lessons. 
those given by Miss Shaw, no subject 
had been assigned; the results had been 
more or less accidental. Before making 
this set of Time paintings, however, we 
discussed Time; we tried to express our 
feelings about it; we talked of its 
rhythm; we mentioned the fact that 
there was no time when Time was not 
and no time in the future when there 
would be no Time. In fact, we became 
almost philosophical. 
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The results of the finger painting les- 
son were highly gratifying. Some paint- 
ings were quite literal and pictorial, as 
you would expect. School Clock and Sun- 
dial are titles which are representative 
of this group. Others attempted to ex- 
press emotions only. Time, one of the 
most attractive designs, is a series of 
wavy the 
fingers of the hand all held together, 
carried diagonally across the paper row 
under row until the entire paper is fill- 
pattern. 


lines, which are made with 


ed with a pleasing all-over 
Time Through the Centuries is just a 
spiral starting at the center and filling 
the whole sheet. Some abstractions are 
particularly fascinating. Time and Tide 
Wait for No Man, a series of rhythmic 


‘eurves across the page, was made by a 


spastic with his large forearm muscle. 
Day, Night, and Eternity has the upper 
half of the paper covered with a group 
of wavy horizontal lines. The paintings 
proved to be as interesting to others who 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Conservation and Development 
of Children with Heart Disease 


by H. C. Robinson 
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[ THE UNITED STATES about one 
and one-half per cent of children of 
school age have organic heart disease. 
This forms no small group among the 
Michigan 


permanently crippled. In 


those with marked ecardiae disorders 
have for some time been a special in- 
terest of the state, and are entitled to 
crippled 


the advantages -extended to 


children. As you know in some of the 
larger centers they are sent to special 
schools where they are under the guid- 
ance of teachers and physical instruc- 
tors who are interested in the handicap- 
ped. In the smaller towns and country 
they must be eared for either in the 
regular rooms or in open window school 
rooms. 

As cardiologist at the Eastern Avenue 
School for Crippled Children in Grand 
Rapids, I have had the opportunity to 
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study some of the problems which con- 
front the teachers of such children. I 
have discovered that while much is 
known about heart diseases, very little 
attempt has ever been made to chart the 
course for teacher and child as it per- 
tains to heart conservation through the 
years of school attendance. This is in 
a measure understandable. The ecardiol- 
ogist must ultimately show the way. In 
the study of heart disease there are so 
many pressing and interesting questions 
which have absorbed his time, that ex- 
ercise, rest, play, and kindred subjects 
have not received the attention given 
them by the orthopedist. This may be 
partially explained by the fact that the 
concern must of 


orthopedist’s major 


necessity be focused on muscles and 


their development. 


That teachers are bewildered and par- 


preservation and 


ents terrified by the task before them 
seems reasonable when the physician 
can only speak in generalities in answer 
to their queries. Lest you gain the im- 
pression that at last someone is going 
to tell you what you want to know about 
the subject, I hasten to say that such is 
not the case. Only a beginning has 
been made and there is much to do. 
There are, however, a number of points 
which I should like to touch on briefly 
in the hope that they will be of help to 
you. 

Classification of children affected with 
heart disease for eligibility to enter speec- 
ial classes must fall upon the physician. 
This is done on the basis of the ability 
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of the heart to function. About fifty- 
five per cent of these children have or- 
ganic or functional heart disease which 
is not progressive and which is so mild 
that it is not a handicap. Such cases 
need little restriction of activity further 
than to exclude them from competitive 
games requiring physical endurance. 
They, according to the laws of this state, 
are not eligible for special attention. 

cent have 
impairment 


Another forty-four per 


more serious functional 
which prevents them from meeting with 
safety the ordinary physical demands 
This group %s 
eligible for special classes. In addition 
there are those with questionable heart 


put on the normal child. 


disease and those with potential heart 


disease following rheumatic fever, 


chorea, growing pains, and _ tonsillitis 
who are temporarily included in this 
Finally about one per cent have 
function 


class. 
such marked impairment of 
that 
ported to school even for classes giving 


it is unsafe for them to be trans- 


special consideration to their handicaps. 


concern then is for the great 
Kor them we have a large 


They must be helped to 


Our 
middle elass. 
responsibility. 
improve if they can, and many of them 
do. At 
party to anything which may make their 


any rate no one should be a 


condition worse. 
We must 


As I see it, our task is 


two-fold. protect these chil- 


Gren against themselves and their en- 
vironment and develop them into more 
capable boys and girls whenever pos- 
sible. 


Protection, to a large extent, will 


come with education. Education means 
understanding, which is necessary for 
cooperation. And cooperation is es- 
sential for the best results in the treat- 
ment of every type of illness with which 
Education here must not 


It must extend to 


I am familiar. 
stop with the child. 
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the family, the social worker, the nurse, 
and the teacher. They all become in- 
volved in the care and training of the 
handicapped child with heart disease. 
It is not necessary to tell you how to 
teach these interested groups, but I 
should like to point out what they should 
be taught. 


Our first concern should be to impart 
knowledge about the disease with intel- 
ligent the method 
material to suit the group. 
they should know that eardiae disturb- 


adaptation of and 


In essence, 


ances in childhood are either due to a 
congenital abnormality or to diseases, 
among which the commonest and most 
important are rheumatic fever, chorea, 
and tonsillitis. Weakness of the heart 
is usually due to abnormal valve or im- 
paired muscle action or to both. These 
conditions do not change materially af- 
ter the arrest of the disease unless the 
process recurs or undue strain is placed 
upon the heart. The systemic effects are 
due to impaired transportation of nutri- 
the 


symptoms 


and metabolites by blood 


The 
fatigue 


ment 


stream. most manifest 


are undue and shortness of 
breath on exertion of a degree which 
alfect children. 


tors which tend to increase metabolism 


does not normal ae- 
such as exercise beyond tolerance, ex- 


posure to extremes of temperature, 
stimulants, 
add to the de- 
mands put upon the heart and should be 


lower 


over-eating, obesity, worry, 


excitement, and disease 
euarded against. Things which 
the 
mind, and sleep, reduce the strain upon 


metabolism such as rest, peace of 


the heart and should be encouraged. 


If our first concern should be to ac- 
quaint those interested with the disease 
no less should be our second. This to 
me is to teach a way of life. Again there 
can be no attainment without sym- 


pathetic understanding and _ coopera- 
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tion of those with whom the child has 
contact. All must understand that for 
these young people the way of happiness 
and measure of success must inevitably 
depend upon the extent to which they 
conserve their energy. A sedentary life 
is the only life. That for most people 
necessitates a good, well-trained mental 
equipment. The child 
should be given a broad outlook. He 
worth 


handicapped 
should know what values are 
striving for and how to direct his etf- 
fort. 
experimentation or 


There is no energy to waste on 
in following false 


Increased and new emphasis 


gods. 
should be laid on scholarship, and an 
aristocracy of brains should rise to dim 
into relative insignificance the present 
aristocracy of social position and brawn 
secondary 


now so dominant in our 


schools. 


[ have pointed out that protection of 
the child handicapped by heart disease, 
from himself and his environment, is 
dependent upon education of the inter- 
ested parties. Development and con- 
servation of their cardiac resources is 
likewise based on an educational pro- 
eram in which the same groups are in- 
volved. Up to the present this phase 
of the subject has been the great con- 
cern of parents and teachers. Because 
of fear their efforts have been largely 
expanded in a campaign of ‘‘don’t do 


While this 


mode of attack has doubtless saved some 


this and don’t do that’’. 


hearts, it has created many difficult per- 
sonality problems, and when it is too 
late it is discovered that the child has 
developed a social maladjustment quite 


as deadly in its effects as heart disease. 


Development and conservation of the 
damaged heart depends on the proper 
All rest 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy and 


utilization of rest and exercise. 
all play and no rest makes Jack a dead 
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Heart DISEASE 


boy. It is evident to all that the de- 
creased demands of metabolism which 
come with sleep permit a reduction of 
blood pressure and heart rate. This re- 
duces the work of the heart to a great 
have, 
therefore, ten to twelve hours of sleep. 
How much and what type of rest they 


degree. These children should 


need in addition is of course an individ- 
ual matter. It is certainly true, how- 
ever, that they should lie down one-half 
to one hour after meals when demands 
on the heart are great. It has not been 
possible to follow this course with the 
mild cases in our school because of the 
play period following lunch. Practi- 
eally all do lie down through an hour in 
the forenoon and an hour in the after- 
noon. This, in some cases, may not be 
necessary, but in many instances the 
practice compensates in a measure for 
Frequent 


short rest intervals are probably better 


lack of home cooperation. 
than few long ones for pupils with mark- 
ed involvement, and this program is ear- 


ried out in our school in some cases. 


The problem of exercise is more dif- 
ficult to deal with. In my experience 
there have been no instances in which I 
felt the child has been harmed by over- 
have suffered 


rest. Many, however, 


from overdoing. Judicious exercise is 
beneficial in many of the cases but over 
exertion is a major cause of heart 
fatigue which becomes chronie and leads 


to further damage of the heart. 


As in the matter of rest so in that of 
exercise, the amount and type is an in- 
dividual affair. Certain rules apply, 
however, to all pupils in this elass. They 


should be 


transported to and from 


school. Stair climbing, running, games 
requiring physical competition or endur- 
ance, and lengthy drills, should be dis- 
level for 


couraged. Walking on the 


short distances is always safe. It has been 
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found that prohibitions are not effective. 
Exercise and play demanding too great 
physical strain must be replaced by 
other equally interesting, yet lacking the 
element of danger. 

The eriterion by which one must be 
guided is simple and easy to apply, but 
personal observation and study of each 
individual is essential. The smallest 
stress leading to shortness of breath, 
heart consciousness or fatigue greater 
than that which a normal child would 
experience is a measure of the heart’s 
ability. Such an effort should mark the 
upper limit to which a child may be al- 
lowed to extend himself. Long con- 
tinued or frequently repeated exercise of 
this degree should be avoided. 


Let us turn for an instant to some of 
the specific types of exercise and play 
which may be adaptable to our needs. In 
doing so | state that what I 
have to say is in a considerable measure 
based on the:study and experience of 
members of the department of physical 


wish to 


education and the classroom teachers in 
the Eastern Avenue School. Through 
their personal study of each child some 
valuable pioneering has been done on 
this problem. 


First let me call your attention to a 


group of exercises which all children 
with cardiac disability should have. I 
refer to postural exercises, properly 


eraded to fit individual needs and energy 
from the simple recumbent to the more 
advanced standing procedures. If you 
do not already know them, any physical 
instructor can inform you. It is better 
still to take a course yourself. Most 
teachers need them and it is rather dif- 
ficult to teach properly a maneuver one 
can not do. Beeause of poor muscle 
tone and fatigue, these children often 
present marked postural defects. They 
produce flattening of the chest, pushing 
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down of the diaphragm and the ab- 
dominal contents, with consequent 
crowding of the heart and loss of nega- 
tive pressure in the chest exerted by 
diaphragmatic motion—a very import- 
ant force in the return of blood to the 
heart. Remarkable beneficial results in 
the reduction of heart strain can be at- 
tained by correction of posture in these 
cases. 

Because the number of children of like 
age with limited physical capability is 
not sufficient in many schools, it is some- 
times necessary to resort to games which 
can be played by one or two individuals, 
such as card games, mental games, 
Checkers, Jacks, Marbles, and refereeing 
the 
occupational 


or score keeping for vames of 


others. Artistic or pur- 
suits such as drawing, weaving, and typ- 
ing often have a distinct appeal. 

Group games are, of course, more in- 
teresting and desirable for children. Ex- 
amples are guessing games, such as Find 
the Ring, and Charades. Short drills 
with or without singing, such as London 
Bridge and Farmer in the Dell are good 
fun, and mild exercise without competi- 
tion. The more physically able groups 


may participate for short periods in 
many of the games played by normal 
endurance 


New 
Ex- 


children in which -physical 
and competition are not necessary. 
amples of such games are Statues, Blind 
Man’s Bluff, walking relays and march- 
ing. 

Teachers are in a key position. They 
can do much to further the edueation 


and secure the cooperation of those con- 


cerned with these handicapped children. 


Unless they are protected and developed 
they will continue to be a sick and un- 
happy lot, and in many instances will be 
a burden to society as long as they live. 
They are capable and deserving and 
teachers more than any other group can 


help to give them a fuller life. 
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. CILILD who has exceptionally 
high intellectual talents has always 
been a challenge to those interested in 
Within 


numerous attempts to 


education. recent years there 


have been work 
out a program that would meet the needs 
of these children. Last year it was my 
privilege to make a study along these 
lines in which we attempted first to dis- 
cover as many pertinent factors about 
the superior child as possible; second, to 
analyze these facts in order to determine 
general needs; and third, to discuss with 
the teachers concerned the school’s re- 


sponsibility in meeting these needs. 

In our local school system gifted chil- 
dren are selected at the end of the second 
erade on the basis of teachers’ judgment, 
mental ability, and reading skill, and are 
transferred to a central building where 
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sometimes 
There 


they are placed in what is 
known as a major work group. 
are three such groups, extending from 
grade three through grade eight, in this 
school of approximately one thousand 
The 


grouped for activity purposes, but they 


children. superior children are 
have the opportunity to mingle freely 


with normal or average children. 


The study referred to above started 
the 
children in 


With a survey average as 
the the 


fourth, fifth, and sixth grades and a par- 


among 
well as brighter 
tial survey among the junior high school 
Information was obtained about 


the Stan- 


pupils. 


1) mental age by means of 


jord-Binet test; social maturity as 
based on the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale; (3) reading achievement, using 
three standard achievement seales to fit 
the varying age levels; (4) physical fit- 
ness as measured by a modified Rogers 
nutritional 


(6) 


Physical Fitness test; (5 
the ACH 
socio-economic status: and (7) 


the 


status, using measure; 
personal- 
Pintner 


Certain subjee- 


ity development, using 
Pupil Portrait Scale. 
tive data were secured by means of 
teachers’ observations and by referring 


to ease histories which were available. 


The results of this survey seemed to 


indieate that- 


social age, and 


1. The 
reading age of the superior children 


mental age, 
were about three years in excess of the 
chronological age. (These three factors 
correlate highly and differentiate the 
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superior children very markedly from 
the average.) 

2. There were no noticeable differ- 
ences between the superior and average 
children on the physical fitness tests. 

4. The families of the superior chil- 
dren seemed to be in the upper level of 
the general school population in regard 
to socio-economic status. 

5. Forty-seven percent of the super- 
ior children came from homes falling in 
the upper twenty-five percent of the 
general distribution, while only five per- 
cent came from the lower twenty-five 
per cent. 

6. The superior children were much 
more in tune with environmental forces 
than the average child, forty-seven per- 
cent being found to be in the upper twen- 
ty-five percent of the school distribution, 
while six percent were found to be in 
the lower twenty-five percent. (The 
Pupil Portrait test might be questioned 
as a personality measure, but it does 
vive some indication of the children’s 
reactions to certain relationships — be- 
tween school, parents, other children, 
end personal problems. ) 

Serutinizing the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities of the junior high school, it was 
found that there were no non-parti- 
cipants in the superior group while 
about twenty-five percent of the average 
children were non-participants. It was 
also discovered that eighty-eight per- 
cent of the superior children were parti- 


cipating in two or more activities. 


The teacher of the fifth and sixth 
erades was asked to make notes about 
the spontaneous conversation of the 
children in her group. By this means 
it was discovered that over half of the 
gifted children have many friends out- 
side of school; they play every after- 


noon or evening in the neighborhood or 
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in the homes of other children; every 
one of them has at least one playmate; 
and with only one exception all seem 
to have a variety of out-of-school ac- 
tivities. 

A careful analysis of the case his- 
tories revealed the fact that the number 
of siblings in a family was somewhat in 
reverse proportion to the intelligence 
of the children; that is, there were few- 
er brothers and sisters in the families of 
the brighter children than in the fam- 
ilies of the average: and the most 
brothers and sisters were found in the 
homes of the below average pupils. 

In twenty-six percent of the homes 
of superior children either the mother 
or father, because of death or divorce, 
was missing. The percentage for the 
average children was slightly higher, 
being thirty percent. 

Analyzing the case histories, it was 
found that three out of the ninety-three 
superior children seemed to have rather 
serious personality disorders, and _fif- 
teen had minor disturbances. Of the 
three with serious disorders the prob- 
lem seemed to be inherent in the home 
and not related to the intelligence or 
schooling of the child. Of the fifteen 
milder cases, three were characterized 
by a marked discrepancy between the 
interests and desires of the children 
and the economic possibilities of sup- 
plying these things in the home. In 
three cases there were marked feelings 
of inferiority because of general physi- 
cal make-up. In five cases there were 
noticeable feelings of inferiority _be- 
cause of the insecurity in the home; 
however, all were on the way to mak- 
ing fairly good school and community 
adjustments. There were four cases with 
marked egocentric development seeming 
to be based on the undue interest cen- 
tered upon them in their homes. There 
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were no cases reported as being in con- 
flict with society. 

With these facts at hand we turn to 
an analysis of the general needs of the 
children. There seem to be two that 
are fundamental. One, that there be 
available assistance to help the child un- 
derstand and adjust himself to the en- 
which sometimes 


vironmental forces 


operate to dwarf normal personality 
erowth; two, that the child have an op- 
portunity to participate in activities 
commensurate with his needs, interests, 
and ability. 

How much responsibility should the 
school assume in meeting these needs? 
It would seem only fair to children 
generally that either teachers be train- 
ed to use available scientific devices in 
addition to their experienced judgment 
in determining children’s abilities, or 
that other trained personnel be avail- 
able to give this information. Teachers, 
contrary to common belief, are frequent- 
ly unaware of the presence of a superior 
child in a group, a fact borne out again 
and again in the annual city-wide sur- 
vey referred to above. It would also 
seem that either teachers must acquire 
a knowledge of human relations and of 
depth psychology which will make it 
possible for them to give the individual 
child and his family the insight that 
will bring about a comfortable attitude 
toward conditions as they really are, or 
there must be a trained personnel avail- 
able for this purpose. Further, it would 
seem necessary that teachers learn to 
establish rapport with children so that 
real needs and interests might be ex- 
plored. This assumes a willingness on 
the part of teachers to give up the pre- 
rogative of telling children what they 
need or should be interested in. 


As the teacher’s load in terms of 


numbers increases, the necessity for 
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grouping on the basis of instructional 
units and materials used also increases. 
This is the natural basis for grouping 
which in a larger system may expand be- 
yond the confines of the classroom and 
evolve into what is commonly known 
as a homogeneous grouping. Current de- 
bates about the advisability of this ad- 
ministrative device lose all significance 
when placement depends upon the ac- 
tivity of the child rather than upon a 
factor. If the 


teacher or administrator permits him- 


single developmental 
self to plan a program that will meet 
the needs of children, grouping is in- 
evitable. The question is not, ‘‘Shall 
there be grouping?’’ but rather, ‘‘ How 
shall it be done without introducing ob- 
jectional practices?’’ It is not the 
function of this paper to discuss this 
problem, but merely to make clear that 
it matters very little whether the super- 
ior child be one of forty in the hetero- 
geneous group working alone with 
materials commensurate with his ability, 
or whether he be one of thirty-five more 
somewhat 


able pupils working with 


similar materials. His capacity and 
commensurate needs remain the same; 
and his attitude towards himself, as one 
who works with materials quite differ- 
ent from those used by most children is 
his individual problem and only in- 
directly an administrative one. The 
direct problem for the administrator 01 
teacher is how to supply the necessary 


materials and instruction. 


The practice of accelerating brighter 
children and thus bringing them into 
contact with more mature instruction 
deprives them of much experience with 
other children of their own age and size, 
and may be the reason for the common 
observation that brighter children are 
often 


other hand, the data reported in this 


socially mal-adjusted. On _ the 
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study fails to bear out this observation, 
possibly partly because these children, 
not having been accelerated, had had an 
opportunity for free play with others of 
their own age. Furthermore, since there 
was no retardation, there were no over- 
aged or over-sized boys and girls in the 
extra-curricular activities, which unques- 
tionably had some bearing on the fact 
that so of the children 


participated in them. 


many gifted 


Where acceleration has been diseard- 
ed as unsatisfactory, the tendency has 
been to think in terms of enrichment of 
curricula. This practice is also fraught 
with evils, the most outstanding of which 
is the fact that curricula 
almost universally based on acquisition 


present are 


of skills. Efforts to expand or enrich 
the curriculum the 
day’s work for the bright child with a 


type of activity foreign to his needs. 


result in loading 


Such a procedure is almost certain to 
give the child a general feeling of in- 
telleetual stuffing which is unpleasant 
for him and which results in an attitude 
for his in- 


of contemptuous tolerance 


struétors. If an effort is made to go be- 
yond this and to introduce more life- 
like material, the result is somewhat bet- 
ter, but usually results in an artificial 
production, the unreality of which is 
apparent to the bright child. 
called progressive efforts at integration, 


The so- 


fusion, introduction of units of work, 
projects, contracts, and the like, are all 
educational 


examples of this abortive 


procedure. 
If acceleration and enrichment of eur- 


ricula are devices which cannot meet 
the requirements of .the superior child, 
how then shall the educator proceed? 
It seems sensible that he 
should utilize that fundamental teaching 
device known as problem solving. If a 


technique for exploring interests and 


and logical 
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needs with the children is perfected, the 
next logical, as well as psychological, 
step would seem to be that of erystalliz- 
ing the material of the explored area 
into a statement of a problem to be 
solved. If this plan were followed to 
its logical conclusion, and the teachers 
did not impose too much upon the in- 
tellectual strivings of their young pro- 
teges, first things would inevitably have 
to come first, and such factors as ae- 
quisition of skill in order to solve a 
problem would be relegated to a second- 
the 
been set up, either by individuals or 
the both pupil 


teacher becomes clear. The teacher, by 


ary position. Once problem has 


groups, task for and 
necessity, must spend the greater por- 
tion of her time aiding her students to 
explore the areas of human knowledge 
and experience that will lead to the sclu- 
tion of their individual problems; and 
where necessary she will aid them in 
the acquisition of such skills as are re- 
quired in carrying out a satisfactory ex- 
ploration. Inasmuch as there, unques- 
tionably, are many problems in many 
areas to be found in the process of solu- 
the administrative 
manipulation are manifold. The 


bility that can be secured, and the pos- 


tion, demands for 


flexi- 


sibility for a variety of activities based 


upon real needs and interests, with 


than a static 


deadening 


satisfying goals rather 


program with emotionally 
hurdles, more than justify the expendi- 


ture of time and effort. 


Generally speaking then, the needs of 
superior children will be more adequate- 
‘ly met when teachers become familiar 
enough with the problems of human re- 
lations to help in the general develop- 
ment process, and when a technique of 
teaching is developed that is based upon 
the solution of problems pertinent to the 
lives of these children. 
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Organization of 


Pennsylvania Conference 


by Sarah V. Long 


@ SARAH V. LONG is commercial instructor in 
the Pennsylvania Institute for the Instruction of 
the Blind, located at Overbrook, Philadelphia. She 
is also recording secretary of The Pennsylvania 
State Conference for the Education of Exceptional 
Children. It was in this latter capacity that 
she consented to prepare the accompanying story 
concerning that unusual organization, 


HE PENNSYLVANIA State Con- 
ference for the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children was organized 
through the efforts of Dr. Frank C. 
Reiter, former 

director of spec- 
ial education, 
Department of 
Publie 


tio: 


instrue- 
Harris- 
burg, Pennsyl- 


vania, in 1931. 
Dr. Reiter 
recognized the 


value and need 





of a state-wide 


Frank C. Reiter 


organization to 
advance the objectives of special educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania, in both public 
school classes and residential schools for 
the mentally and physically handicapped 
and also for the mentally gifted. He 
believed that exceptional children of all 
types present certain common educa- 
tional problems, as well as problems and 
interests which are peculiar to the sev- 
eral kinds of mental and _ physical 
handicaps; that the growth and ad- 
vancement of this phase of education is 
definitely hindered by a lack of uni- 
formity of purpose, aim, method, and 


practice. 
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Dr. Reiter felt that this situation 
could be corrected through the united 
efforts of the teachers of exceptional 
children in the state. A state-wide con- 
ference, meeting once a year, in general 
and departmental sessions. would, he 
thought, be the most effective means of 
promoting the education of exceptional 
children and of laying the foundation 
for professional recognition. 

Such a conference would also present 
opportunities for teachers of different 
kinds of atypical children to meet and 
discuss the educational methods and 
problems incident to their specific fields. 

One step followed another until final- 
ly the Pennsylvania State Conference 
for the education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren came into November 14, 
1931. Miss Edna M. Kugler, special 
advisor of the State Division of Special 


being 


Edueation, Harrisburg, aided in the 
organization of the Conference and has 
since carried much of the detail work 


pertaining to the various meetings. 


The first annual meeting was a memor- 
able one. It was held in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, in the Forum of the new 
Education Building, Friday, September 
30 and Saturday, October 1, 1932; with 
Dr. Gladys G. Ide, director of special 
education of Philadelphia; Dr. James 
N. Rule, superintendent of public in- 
struction of Pennsylvania at that time; 
Dr. Edwin A. Adams, associate super- 
intendent of schools of Philadelphia; 
Dr. Edwin B. Twitmyer, psychologist 
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of the University of Pennsylvania; and 


other prominent educators as_parti- 
cipants. : 
Dr. W. A. Sutton, superintendent of 


schools of Atlanta, Georgia, gave a most 
He advocated ‘‘ An 
individual 


interesting address. 

individual plan for 
child for the development of individual 
personalities, that these developed per- 
sonalities work to- 
gether for a new social order.’’ He be- 
lieves that the by-products of education 
are frequently far more valuable than 
the products; that many of the 
things in education have grown out of 


every 


may know how to 


good 


provisions for the under-privileged ; and 
that special education is establishing an 
ideal—the education of the individual— 
for all phases of education. 

The following section meetings were 
held Saturday morning prior to the 
Blind and Sight-Sav- 
ing; Cardiac, Nutrition, Nutrition- 
Tuberculous; Clinicians; Deaf; Mentally 
Gifted ; Ortho- 
genic Disciplinary, Restoration; Ortho- 


general session: 


Orthogeniec Backward, 


pedic; and Speech Correction and Hard 
of Hearing. 

Another section, Vocational Education 
and Vocational Guidance, was added 
later in 1933. 

Similar meetings have been held each 
year since 1932. There are now in the 
State of Pennsylvania, approximately 
a thousand teachers who are listed in the 
field of special education and of this 
number over seven hundred attended the 
1936 Conference. 

This Conference, occurring near the 
beginning of the school year, serves as a 
stimulus and an inspiration to the spec- 
ial class teachers to return to their pupils 
with renewed faith, encouragement, and 
enthusiasm that they are going to ac- 
complish greater things in their chosen 
field than ever before. Enthusiasm leads 
the way to achievement. 

Editorial note: Any group planning to or- 
ganize a local, state, or regional conference for 
the education of exceptional children would do 
well to contact Miss Edna M. Kugler, whose 


address appears above. 
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Telling Time Throughout the Ages time?’’ was one. ‘‘How does a modern 
(Continued from page 78) elock differ from the earlier clocks?”’ 

was another. Next, the children who 


viewed the exhibit as they were to the 
class and to the teacher. 

The auditorium presentation was a 
perfect culmination of the project, fur- 
nishing a complete review of the work. It 
was pupil planned and pupil announced. 
First, we gave the play which had been 
Next the entire 


class was seated on the stage as in a 


written by the elass. 


classroom. They answered questions, 
which I asked to bring out the main 
points in the development of the measur- 
ing of time throughout the ages. ‘‘ What 
instruments did men invent that made 


use of the sun and shadows in telling 
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had made objects explained the construc- 
tion of them. Then the children recited 
the short quotations which appeared on 
one of the charts. The class sang To- 
day, the words of Thomas Carlyle, which 
we had found set to musie¢ in our sixth 
grade music book. Next the children, in 
turn, showed their finger paintings and 
announced the titles of them. They then 
invited the school to see their exhibit. 
Finally, we asked for questions from the 
audience. Questions were asked not only 
by pupils but by teachers and principal. 
One primary grade youngster asked, 


‘Who invented the electric clock?’’ The 
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type of question indicated as nothing 
else could have that the audience really 
had been thinking during the perform- 
ance. The answers given by the chil- 
dren indicated their mastery of the sub- 
ject. There were some questions, of 
course, which they could not answer. 
These invited them to further study. 

It may be interesting to mention that 
throughout the project we had deliber- 
ately steered away from the study of 
the calendar, confining ourselves to the 
study of the measurement of the smaller 
units of time. After the Time program 
had been given, the children asked for 
information about the calendar. It would 
have been well to go on with this sub- 
ject; it undoubtedly could have been 
developed into another worth-while pro- 
ject. Because of factors that made this 
seem unwise at the time, however, I pre- 
sented the material on the calendar to 
the class myself accompanying my talk 


with a series of home-made slides. This 


Systematic Instruction 
(Continued from page 74) 
repetition of words, addition of words, 
omission of words, ignoring of punctu- 
ation, monotonous tone, high pitched 


voice, poor habits of enunciation, in- 


adequate comprehension, and low 
rate. 
4. Silent Reading Deficiencies 

Low rate of silent reading was 


evidenced by many cases; a few cases 
had a high rate of silent reading with 
low comprehension. Lip movements 


and vocalization were apparent in 

several cases. 

5. Comprehension Deficiencies 
Among comprehension deficiencies 

evidenced by the cases were inaccur- 

ate memory, lack of organization of 


response, lack of memory for details, 
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Time THROUGHOUT THE AGES 


lecture was well written up by a pupil 
reporter for the school paper. 

In conclusion, I might mention fur- 
ther indications of the leading-on-ness of 
the activity. We all knew just when 
Daylight Saving Time went into effect 
last spring, and just how it affected our 
chain broadeasts, although in St. Louis 
we do not change our clocks. When our 
classroom clock was in need of repair, 
the repairman was induced to take the 
time to let us see the mechanism and to 
explain to us the work of the mimute 
jumper in a system of synchronized 
Even I found myself more alert 
One day later 


clocks. 
to the whole subject. 
when I was waiting in a doctor’s recep- 
tion room, I was tempted to choose from 
among the many magazines on the table 
a recent copy of Scientific Monthly. In 
it I read with interest the article by 
James Ilenry Breasted entitled The Be- 
ginnings of Time Measurement and the 
Origin of our Calendar. 


veneral lack of understanding of 


word meaning, and insufficient back- 


ground for information. 


6. Inadequate Study Habits 
Deficiencies in the study habits of 
the cases were of the following types: 
inability to locate information, to 
organize and summarize, to outline, to 
evaluate, to select main topics, and to 
ideas in sequence. 


arrange proper 


7. Deficiencies in Spelling 


Deficiencies in spelling revealed 
omissions of important sounds, phon- 
etic spelling, systematic errors, lack 


of attention to visual form, and in- 


accuracies due to poor writing ability. 
(Part II, Corrective Procedures 
and Outcomes, to be continued in the 


April issue.) 








Convention Time Is Here Again 


Message of Welcome 


To THE OFFICERS and members of 
The International Council 
for Exceptional Children— 

It will be a pri- 
vilege for the 
school workers of 
Cincinnati to en- 
tertain the Inter- 
national Council 
for Exceptional 
Children at its an- 
nual meeting in 
February. The 
school system of 
Cincinnati has in- 
cluded in its or- 
ganization various 


Underwood & Underwood 





types of schools for 
the education of 
exceptional pupils 
and has endeavored to make all possible provi- 
sion for the best educational service to those 
pupils. 

There will be opportunity for you to ob- 
serve the work of the schools and to become 
acquainted with the professional staff who are 
serving in the fields of the Council’s interest. 

You will come to a city which has set its 
schools against a fine cultural background, 
which is interested in the work represented 
by the Council and which is always eager to 
make its visitors feel wholly at home. We 
shall do everything in our power to make the 
meeting a success and to send our guests away 
with a desire to return again. 

Sincerely yours 
EDWARD D. ROBERTS, superintendent 
Publie Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Opportunities for 
Exceptional Children 
in Cincinnati 


IN ANTICIPATION of the Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting of the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children to be held in Cincinnati 
February 18-20, 1937, I am pleased to out- 
line briefly the opportunities offered to ex- 
ceptional children in the Cincinnati public 
schools. 
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These special classes and schools may be 
classified as follows: 

The Randall J. Condon School for crippled 
children. This complete school unit which is 
only nine years old is located in a suburban 
area near the Children’s Hospital. The con- 
venient location makes it possible to transport 
children to and from clinics with ease. ‘The 
174 children attending the school, kinder- 
garten through eighth grade, are brought in 
daily from their homes by nine buses. 

The staff of this school consists of one 
principal; fourteen teachers, including teach- 
ers of art, music, industrial arts, household 
arts, and two teachers of mentally defective 


children; three physiotherapists; two physi- 
cians; and three hospital attendants. in ad- 
dition to the above, under the supervision of 
the principal, there are five full time home 
instruction teachers, two teachers in the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, two in the General Hospital, 
and three in the Convalescent Home. 


Ir on 


The Randall J. Condon School for Crippled Children, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branch Hospital School. This school is 
located on the western side of the city, on the 
Tuberculosis Hospital grounds and near the 
Preventorium. The building of five rooms 
was finished last May. Three teachers are em- 
ployed for the seventy-five children attending. 
The range is from kindergarten to grade eight, 
although there are very few children in the 
school above grade five. 


Braille and Conservation of Vision Classes. 
There is one Braille class for totally blind 
children located in the basin of the city, and 
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seven classes for children with partial sight 
located in various other sections of the city— 
five elementary classes, one junior high, and 
These classrooms are equip- 
with 


one senior high. 


ped with special lighting, books large 


type, and other necessary sight saving mater- 
ials. The Braille conservation of vision 


classes are under the supervision of a director 


and 


of sight conservation work who spends part 
of her time in the Cincinnati system 
and part of her time in the supervision of 


school 


state work in southern Ohio. 


Deaf. This school con- 


six teachers 


Oral School for the 
sists of six classes with and one 
principal and is located on the third floor of 
one of our school buildings in a fine suburban 
district. Also under the supervision of this 
principal are two teachers of speech correc- 
tion and one teacher of lip-reading who meet 
with groups of children in various parts of the 
city and endeavor to care for the most urgent 


needs in their respective fields. 


There are at present 


Ventally Defective. 
fifty-eight classes for mentally defective chil- 
dren in the Cincinnati sixteen of 
are housed in one of the old elementary 
buildings, the Seguin 


The other forty-two classes are scat 


schools, 


which 


school now known as 


School. 
tered throughout the city at convenient places. 
In general these classes fall into three groups 
primary groups, in which boys and girls 
(b) 


(a 


of younger ages are put in one class 


elasses for older boys and girls, usually segre 





classes 


gated, not over fifteen years of age (¢) 
for boys or girls from sixteen up. There are 

this latter type in the 
two located in 


only three of 


for 


really 
for boys, 


High School 


city, one girls, 
building. 


def ee- 


the Rothenberg Junior 

Membershi 
tive children is limited generally to twenty-five. 
pupils who 
Admis- 
individual 


p in classes for mentauy 





provided for 
than two 


result of 


Transportation is 


travel miles. 


more 
sion is the 
psychological examination given upon the re- 
quest of the principal, visiting teacher, elass- 
room teacher, or other interested individual. 


need to 


based on an 


JAMES D. Stover, assistant superintendent 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cincinnati, 
the Queen City 


LOCATED with its suburbs on seven hills, its 
business section in the broad basin of the Ohio 
River valley, the city offers innumerable vistas 
of rare beauty. 

Well-known as a medical and educational 
center the city is justly proud of its standing 


1937 


TIME 


Is Here AGAIN 


in these fields which it owes iv a publie-mind- 
ed and philanthropic More than 
half a dozen hospitals, including the Cinein- 
nati General, Jewish, Good Samaritan, Deacon- 
Bethesda, 


as fine medical attention as can be secured in 


citizenry. 


ness, Children’s, and Holmes, offer 
almost any city in the country. 

Blessed with a progressive Board of Eduea- 
tion, the city’s primary schools as well as its 
high standing, and the 
municipally owned University of Cincinnati, 
with more than 10,000 students is the largest 
municipal university in the United States. The 


colleges of 


high schools enjoy 


Engineering, Law, and Medicine 
are considered to be among the finest in their 
respective fields. 

Xavier University, operated by the Jesuit 
Order, occupies a very beautiful site along one 
of the suburban boulevards. 

What is the Taft Museum 
was the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft 
brother of William Howard 
laft. This stately colonial mansion, built in 
the early 1800’s, was presented by the Tafts 
to the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts along 
with their noteworthy collection of 


now known as 


former President 


paintings, 


porcelains, ete. This handsome homestead is 
also of interest because of the manv notables 
it has sheltered while the home of three of 
Cincinnati’s most distinguished families. 


Robert Owen, Charles Dickens, Mrs. Trollope, 


Cardinal Mercier, and King Albert of Belgium 
were among a few of the guests to enjoy the 


hospitality of this lovely home. 


The Cincinnati Art Museum and Art 
Academy are situated in one of Cincinnati’s 
oldest parks, Eden Park. They may be reach- 


ed by a novel ride up one of the few remain- 
ing active inclines in the United States that 
still transport street cars from one level to 


another. 


The new modernistie Conservatory operated 
by the I the 
collections of domestie 


and one of 
both 


blooms in the country, is also located in Eden 


ark Board housing 


finest rare and 


Park. 


Visitors arriving by train will be interest- 


ed in the new $42,000,000 Union Terminal, 
which is the last word in beauty and utility 
for railroad stations, and which is always 
greatly admired, not only for its beauty of 
design, but also for its magnificent mosaics 


and superb setting in a fifty acre park. 

Also of great interest to visitors to the city 
are the WLW, the most 
powerful broadcasting station, where many a 


studios of world’s 
network program originates as well as a num- 
ber of popular WLW Almost 
thirty miles outside the city, at Mason, Ohio, 
is located the WLW transmitter and the novel 
832 foot vertical antenna which is the fifth 


broadeasts. 
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highest structure in the world, being surpassed 
only by three New York buildings and the 
Kiffel Tower in Paris. 


Cincinnati's 
Netherland Plaza 


WHEN the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children Cincinnati, the 
delegates and visitors to this important gath- 
ering will find one of the world’s finest hostel- 
Designed before the de- 
pression, and finished in the early ‘‘30’s’’, 
the Netherland offer 
every accomodation not only to the commer- 
cial traveler, but also to the thousands of 
Americans, who yearly attend conventions in 
majestically, twenty-nine 
stories corner of Fifth and 
Streets in downtown Cincinnati, it is an in- 
tegral part of a $75,000,000 improvement in 
of the business and theatrical 


convenes in 


ries at their service. 


Plaza was planned to 


Cincinnati. Rising 


above the Race 


the very heart 
section of the city. 

Every one of the 800 guest 
Netherland Plaza is an outside 
each is equipped with tub and shower, running 
Guests ar- 


rooms of the 


room, and 


and four-station radio. 
riving can drive directly into the hotel, be- 
cause a twenty-two story, electrically operated 


ice-water 


garage connects by special elevators directly 
As soon as the guest has had 


with the lobby. 


his baggage unloaded from his machine, he 
may lock the doors and the car is parked 
and later returned, when he is ready to leave, 
without having been touched by human hands, 

Three superb restaurants, the luxurious 
Restaurant Continentale, the interesting Front- 
ier Room, and the pleasant Coffee Shop pro- 
vide the guests of the Netherland Plaza with 
excellent and fine service. In the 
famed Restaurant Continentale the nation’s 
foremost orchestras offer daily luncheon and 
addition to other en- 


cuisine 


dinner dance music, in 
tertainment. 


Every evening from October through Mays, 
a nationally famed dance orchestra enter- 


tains in the Netherland Plaza’s famed supper- 
club, Pavillon Caprice, which is noted as _ be- 
clubs west of the 


ing one of the smartest 


Hudson. 
Hall 


These, 


On each side of the balcony, in the 
of Mirrors, are two large exhibit halls. 
along with other convention facilities, are sa 
arranged that there is little or no interference 
between the convention goers and other guests 
of the hotel. 

There are also direct 
lobby to two of Cincinnati’s 
ment stores. These, coupled with the dozens 
of stores in the Arcade and the many storied 


from the 
depart- 


connections 
finest 


Carew Tower, tallest office building in the 
world outside New York City, makes the 


Netherland Plaza and its companion buildings 
almost a complete city in themselves. 





The Netherland Plaza 
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CONVENTION TIME 


The 
| Cincinnati Convention 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY invited to attend the 


Fifteenth Annual Convention of the Inter- 
national Council which will be held in Cinein- 
nati, February 18, 19, and 20. Your atten- 
tion is called particularly to the following 
facts concerning the convention. 

1. No special railroad certificates are 
necessary this year, because the regular re- 
duced rates are as low as ean be granted. 


However, individual members are encouraged 


to make local inquiry as to special rates which 


may be temporarily in effect from their re- 
spective localities. 
2. The Netherland Plaza Hotel is the head- 





quarters. Several other hotels, however, such 
as the Hotel Gibson, are also easily accessible. 

3. In order to assist the local committees 
at Cincinnati who are making arrangements 


for the visiting of special schools, are 


urged to write to Dr. Mabel Fernald, director, 
Publie 


you 


Psychological Laboratory, Cincinnati 


Is Here AGAIN 


Schools, who is chairman of the local commit- 
tee on arrangements; or to Miss Fannie Rag- 
land, director of Upper Elementary Grades, 
216 E. Ninth Street, who is chairman of the 
reception stating 
in your party and what type of 


and visitation committee; 


how many 
handicapped class or center you wish to visit. 
Last year we were very gratified for the num- 
ber of visiting classes, but the transportation 
facilities were rather taxed by a much heavier 
load than was anticipated in advance. Con- 
sequently, advanced notice, we are sure, will 
be very helpful. 

+. Emphasis will be placed during the pro- 
gram of visitation upon the cooperation among 
the Cin- 
cinnati is 
the various agencies, both public and private, 


social agencies of the community. 


famed for its cooperation among 
and visitors are invited particularly to study 


and observe these relationships which are so 


essential in the eare and education of ex- 
ceptional children, 
The program shown below needs no com- 


ment other than to invite your attention to it. 
BAKER, president 


International 


HARRY J. 
The 


Council. 


—_e @-e- — 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


THURSDAY MORNING AND AFTERNOON 


1. REGISTRATION M. to P. E. 


A registration fee of 50 cents is charged. 


9:00 A, 5:00 


Badges will be used for admission to 
meetings. 

2. VisitiInc—9:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M. 
Special classes and schools, and com 


munity agencies of Cincinnati. 


3. DEMONSTRATION—1:00 P. M. to 3:00 P. M. 


These will be held in the various schools 
and centers of handicapped and excep- 
tional children. 


} EXHIBIT afternoon through 
Saturday. 
There 


special classes from Cincinnati and other 


Thursday 


will be on exhibit products of 


systems, from cooperating agencies, and 
and 
firms of materials and equipment 
able for the ¢ 
ceptional children. 


from commercial manufacturing 


suit 
education of ex- 


are and 


Executive Com 


M. 


Directors and 
$:00 P. 


Board of 
mittee Meeting 
THURSDAY EVENING SESSION—8:00 P.M. 


Edward D. 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dr. Roberts, Superin 
tendent of 


Musie 


CHAIRMAN, 


February 18, 19, 20, 1937 


Address of Welcome—Hon. Russell Wilson, 
Mayor of Cincinnati. 
Mr. C. M. Bookman, Executive Director, Cin- 


cinnati. 


Presidential Address by Dr. Harry J. Baker, 
Director of the Detroit Psychological 


Clinie, Detroit, Michigan. 


Informal reception for delegates and visiting 


members. 
FRIDAY MORNING SESSIONS 
Session I—9:00 A. M. 
CHAIRMAN, Dr. Harry J. 
the Detroit Psychological Clinic, Detroit, 


Baker, Director of 


Michigan. 


Music. 
Theme: Teacher Training for Special Edu 
cation 
1. Present Opportunities for Teacher 


Training. 


Dr. Elise H. Martens, Senior Specialist, 


U. S. Office of Education, Washing 
ton, D. C. 
2. Problems of Organizing Teacher Train 


ing Courses. 
Mr. 
of Special 
sity, Detroit, Michigan. 


John J. Lee, Associate Professor 


Education, Wayne Univer- 
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3. Trends and Needs in Teacher Training. 
Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, Director of the 
Division of Special Education and 
Mental Hygiene, Delaware Department 
of Public Instruction and the Wilming- 
ton Public Schools, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

4. Discussion. 


Session II—11:00 A. M. 


G. Elmore Reaman, Principal, 
soronto, Ontario. 


CHAIRMAN, Dr. 
Glen-Lawrence School, 
Theme: Diagnosis and Adjustment. 
1. Delinquent Boys and Girls. 
Mr. Roy J. Gossman, Principal, Juven- 
ile Detention School, Chicago, Illinois. 
2. The Vineland Social Maturity Scale. 
Mrs. Katherine P. 
Assistant, Vineland 
Vineland, New Jersey. 


Bradway, Research 


Training School, 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION—2:00 P.M. 


CHAIRMAN, Dr. L. A. Pechstein, Dean of 
School of Education, University of Cin- 
einnati, Cineinati, Ohio. 
Disability. 


Theme: Reading 


1. Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director of Teach- 
er Education, State Normal School, 
Oswego, New York. 

2. Miss Bernice Leland, First Assistant 
Supervisor, Detroit Psychological 


Clinic, Detroit, Michigan. 
3. Dr. Marion Monroe, Specialist in Reme- 
dial Instruction, Pittsburgh Publie 


Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

4, Discussion by Dr. Thorleif Hegge, 
Scientific Director and Principal, 
Wayne County Training School, North- 
ville, Michigan. 


Meeting—4:00 P. M. 


Annual Business 


EVENING SESSION—7:00 P. M. 


Annual Banquet 


FRIDAY 


CHAIRMAN, Dr. Harry J. Baker, Director, The 
Psychological Clinic, Detroit, Michigan. 
Theme: Individual 


eracy 


Differences in a Demo- 

SPEAKER: Dr. Charles Scott Berry, Director, 
Department of Special and Adult Educa- 
tion, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
SATURDAY SESSIONS 
Breakfast—7:30 A. M. 
CHAIRMAN, Miss May E. Bryne, Director of 
Special Education, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

Theme: Activities of Local Chapters of the 
International Council. 
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Session I—9:15 A. M. 


CHAIRMAN, Edward H. Stullken, Principal, 
Montefiore Special School, Chicago, I- 
linois. 

Theme: Reports and Discussions of Research 
Studies on Exceptional Children. 

1. General Plan and Report of the Research 
Committee. 
Dr. Carter V. Good, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Chairman of the Committee. 

2. Research on the Mentally Retarded and 

the Mentally Accelerated. 
Miss Dorothy E. Norris, 
Supervisor, Major Work Classes, Cleve 
land Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

3. Research on the Physically Handicapped. 
Dr. Douglas Seates, Director of Re- 
search, Cincinnati Publie Schools, Cin- 


Assistant 





cinnati, Ohio. 


4. Diseussion. 


Session II—11:00 A. M. 


CHAIRMAN, Dr. Head, De- 
partment of Parent Education, Cleveland 
College, Western 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Theme: Parents’ Problems 
Children. 

1. As Seen by a Publie School Principal. 
Mr. Harley Z Wooden, Principal, Ann 
J. Kellogg School, Battle Creek, Michi- 


Garry C. Myers, 


Reserve 


University, 


with Baece pt ional 


gan. 

2. As Seen by a Private School Principal. 
Dr. G. Elmore Reaman, Principal, 
Glen-Lawrence School, Toronto, On- 


tario. 
3. As Seen by a Parent. 
Mrs. C. M. Lotspeich, Lotspeich School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
4, As Seen by a State Director of Special 
Education. 
Miss Beatrice MeLeod, Director of 
Special Education, State Department 
of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

5. As From the Office of Education. 
Dr. Elise H. Martens, Senior Special- 
ist in Edueation of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, U. 8. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Seen 


Luncheon—12:30 P. M. 
CHAIRMAN, Dr. Harry J. Baker, Director, The 
Psychological Clinic, Detroit, Michigan. 
Theme: Legal and Social Aspects of Handi- 
capped Children. 
SPEAKER: Judge Charles Hoffman, Judge of 
Juvenile Court, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Readers Exchange 


Classroom 
Suggestions 


Editorial Note: This is the first of a 
series of contributions on Class Room Sug- 
gestions each to be presented by a different 
chapter of International. 

Music As a Means of Increasing Respon- 
siveness in Young Mental Defectives 
MORE AVENUES of expression and a widening 


of knowledge of the world were the uncon- 
scious objectives sought by the children parti- 
cipating in a program which concentrated up- 
music. 


on increasing responsiveness through 


The class, composed of twenty-two girls, 
had an average chronological age of 9 years, 
mental age of 6 
dominant 


throughout 


10 months with an average 
years, 3 months. The 
adult taken and 


by something impersonal, namely, the piano. 


role of the 
was maintained 
Musie themes were used as call names for chil- 
dren and symbols for activities. The 
themselves chose each particular activity. They 
particular 


girls 


suggested in each case the 
melody which should be used as a symbol for 
that activity and they suggested their own call 


Thus, as a continuous flow of melodies 


also 


names. 
came from the piano in ever varying succes- 
sion, the girl or called by 
the piano without 
help from the teacher, to carry out activities 
which were indicated by the musical themes. 


girls 


group of 


proceeded harmoniously, 





Thus individual and 
both possible. 

The class met 34 times between February 17, 
1936 and May 25, 1936, during which time 
they responded to 78 melodies, 56 of which 
were symbols for activities, while 22 were call 
When, after about the tenth meeting, 
the length of the period was increased from 
20 to 40 minutes, no sign of fatigue appeared. 
The children remained continually attentive to 
the uninterrupted flow of music and responded 
The meet 
during the summer for about three and one- 
When activities were resumed in 
the fall, no apparent loss of the meaning to 
them of the melodies seemed to have occurred. 
Twenty-six additional features have since been 
suggested by the children and have been added 
to those already learned. 


group expression were 


names. 


alertly as before. group did not 


half months. 


A FEW OF THE CALL NAMES USED 
Song Child 
‘‘On A Good Ship’’ Frances B. 
‘I Like Mountain Music’’ Ethel Doe 
‘‘Three Blind Mice’’ Betty J. 


3essie T. 
Willow C. 
Hazel S. 
Lottie 
Marie W. 
Virginia C. 
Patricia M. 
Esther F. 
Shirley F. 


‘*I’m In The Mood For Love’’ 
‘*Sleigh Bells Ring’’ 

‘Old Spinning Wheel’’ 
‘*Jingle Bells’’ 

‘Music Goes Round’’ 

‘A Little Gypsy Tea Room’’ 
‘I’m Sitting On A Hill Top’’ 
‘‘Jesus Loves Me’’ 
‘Red Sails’’ 


‘*Santa Clause Is Coming’’ Rose 
‘‘This Little Piggie’’ Ella Mae 
‘‘I1’ll Throw Away My Toys’’ Alice 


Cecelia P. 
Lillian P. 


‘*America’’ 
‘*Polly 


Wolly Doodle’’ 





The three children, called individually by their 
respective call-names, are dramatizing as the piano 


plays 


1937 


‘Over the River.’’ 


Others are waving. 








This child, whose call-name is ‘‘Three Blind Mice’’, draws a picture, 
when the piano plays ‘‘Dickory, Dickory, Dock’’. 


A SAMPLING OF THE SYMBOLS AND 
ASSOCIATED ACTIVITIES 
Song Activity 
**Hey-Diddle, Diddle’’ Jump Rope 
‘*School Days’’ Arithmetic at the Board 
‘*April Showers’’ Open and Carry Um- 


brella 
‘*Row, Row, Row Your Row « Boat 
Boat’’ 
‘‘The Woman in the Anything They Wish To 
Shoe’’ Do 
‘*T’ve a Dear Little Wheel a Baby Buggy 


Dollie’’ 

‘‘The Farmer iin the Dell’’ Pick Apples 

‘‘Blue Bird In and Out Fly Like a Bird 
My Window’’ 

‘*‘Listen to the Mocking Whistle 

Bird’’ 

Huntl has emphasized the lack of interest 
in learning unless the material is attractively 
presented, adding that mental training begins 
at the level of the senses. He believes that 
by hearing more, the universe of sound holds 
more for us. Thus through sense training, our 
world is enlarged. He adds that the limits of 
sense training are as yet unfathomed. Its key 
is concentration. 

Concentration in our study was prolonged 
by what Fuller-Maitland2 calls ‘‘controlled 
variety’’, that is, relief and contrast so 
managed that the returning back after the 
change has been made is as satisfying as the 
change itself. Specifically, it was obtained by 
the rapid succession of musical themes. 

We have utilized the well-known part which 
rhythm plays in primitive movement. Every 
one is familiar with the way music directly 


influences body motion. According to Hunt, 
it will always pass into action unless prevent- 
ed. 

Savill8 has pointed out the need for tech- 
niques to set free and utilize the reserve of 
energy existing in man. She calls attention 
to the well-known increase in work output 
which accompanies the introduction of music 
and regular rhythm in the execution of 
necessary muscular movements such as march- 
ing, walking, and dancing. The emotion 
aroused by the musie becomes the natural 
preparation for action. Moreover, the definite- 
ly marked rhythm induces a receptive mood 
in the listener, and the condition of mind be- 
comes increased susceptibility to suggestion. 

It is our contention that emotion aroused 
by music must not be divorced from all Iiv- 
ing content. It has been our observation that 
the living content has been supplied by the 
girls through their choice of activities from 
their own world and that of adults. 


1. HUNT, H. ERNEST. The Living Touch in 
Music and Education, FE. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York, 1924. 

2. FULLER-MAITLAND, JOHN ALEXANDER, 

The Spell of Music, Macmillan Company, New 

York, 1926. 

SAVILL, AGNES FORBES. Music, Health and 

Character, Frederick A. Stokes and Company, 

New York, 1924. 


MABEL BOWERS, music instructor 
Wayne County Training School Chapter, 
Northville, Michigan. 





Group sleeps as piano plays ‘‘Sail, Baby, Sail’’. 
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News and 


Editorials 


Buy EASTER SEALS. If you can not obtain 
these in your community, write to The Inter- 
national Society for Crippled Children, Elyria, 
Ohio. 


The Journal takes this opportunity to wel- 
come several newly appointed members to its 
News Correspondents’ Staff. They were in 
each instance appointed by their respective 
chapters to serve for the present school year. 
The number of correspondents for any one 
chapter is determined by that chapter’s size. 


The new correspondents are: 

SPECIAL TEACHERS’ CLUB, CHICAGO, LovIs V. 
Newkirk, William J. Page, Harold H. Postel, 
Clara E. Newlee, and Dennis Kelly; SpEcIAL 
SECTION, MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ LEAGUE, 
Lenore Persinger and Margaret E. Sullivan; 
NEW YorK City CuHaprer, Yetta Adlerblum; 
WESTERN NEW York CHAPTER, Mary Brown 
and Elizabeth Armbruster; SpeciaL CLAss 
CLuB, St. PauL, Marguerite Maloney; CLEVE- 
LAND CHAPTER (CHAPTER No. 1); Carlotta 
Schwartz. 


THIS MONTH the Journal announces further 
important additions to its advisory board in 
the persons of three widely known educators. 
They are Dr. Emmett A. Betts, director o/ 
teacher education, State Normal School, Os 
wego, New York; Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, 
head of the department of parent education, 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, 
director of the division of special education 
and mental hygiene, Delaware Department of 
Publie Instruction and the Wilmington Public 
Schools, Wilmington, Delaware. Dr. Betts, an 
authority in the field of remedial reading and 
author of the recently released The Prevention 
and Correction of Reading Difficulties (Scott, 
Foresman and Company,) is a contributor to 
this issue of the Journal. Dr. Myers is well 
known for his editorship of Children’s Ac- 
tivities, his syndicated newspaper column to 
parents, and other works. Dr. Wallin was one 
of the early pioneers in the field of special 
education and is the author of many books 
on that and related subjects. Recently he 
contributed a chapter on the ‘‘ Adjustment of 


Deviating Children’’ in Educational Psy- 


1937 


Comments 


chology (Prentice-Hall, Ine.) and also a chap- 
ter on ‘‘Special Education’’ in Orientation in 
Education by the Maemillan Company. 


THE EvGENIcs REVIEW, a British publica- 
tion, contained a most startling and challeng- 
ing article in its October number entitled, Is 
National Intelligence Declining? The article 
was written by Dr. Raymond B. Cattell, a 
Leonard Darwin Research Fellow. 

In the introduction, the author advances 
some bits of indirect evidence to the effect 
that national intelligence is declining. Among 
other things, he cites most research workers 
as agreeing ‘‘that the differential birth rate 
is quite a recent phenomenon—a matter of 
the last eighty years—and that before the 
twentieth century it was compensated for by 
a differential death-rate and other factors’’. 

Dr. Cattell, however, has not been content 
with accepting indirect evidence. He bases 
his final conelusions on a survey which he con- 
ducted for the purpose of ‘‘determining fer- 
tility rates for different intelligence levels and 
the degree of innateness and the extent of 
the inheritance of intelligence’’. His con- 
clusions follow. 

‘*To the initial question ‘Is national in- 
telligence declining?’ my answer is emphatical- 
ly in the affirmative. Others may dispute the 
exact rate of decline, and as a research work- 
er I am interested to join in such a dispute, 
but as a citizen I regard the point as an 
academic trifling—it is enough that intelligence 
is declining at a.. in an era when the country 
needs all its available intelligence to help pull 
civilization out of a critical position. And it 
is a scandalous thing that no Government in- 
quiry has yet been made into so grave a 
change, the existence of which has been in- 
dicated by indirect evidence for at least 
twenty-five years.’’ 

The amount of decline in the 
median, according to the findings of the sur- 
vey, is one point every ten years. Of what 


national 


shocking import such news is, especially when 
we contemplate that whatever may be true 
for England is undoubtedly equally true for 
our own countries of Canada and the United 
States. Such an outlook brings to workers in 
special education a new challenge. Our tasks 
can not be limited to things involving the 
usual skills and character building activities. 
We must join hands with other responsible 
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social and governmental agencies in a struggle 
for the preservation of a race capable and 
worthy of education. Important as_ special 
education is for the mentally slow, its real 
value is directly proportional to a nation’s 
ability to absorb such persons into the ac- 
cepted economic and social structure. <A sur- 
plus of these people means lack of opportunity 
—which in turn breeds unemployment, poverty, 
crime, disease, and finally national degeneracy. 

The challenge is a huge one, but the great 
question before is: ‘‘Do we possess the neces- 
sary vision and determination to accept it; to 
investigate the facts; to agree upon a course 
of action; and, most important of all, to carry 
such action through to successful conclusion???’ 


Council-Chapter News 


The honor for possessing the largest num- 
ber of chapters in the International Council 


for Exceptional Children of any state or 
province belongs to Michigan. New York 


State holds second place and Minnesota third. 





New Chapters Welcomed. The constant 
growth of INTERNATIONAL is a source of pride 
and satisfaction to all interested in the broad- 
special education for all 
Consequently, 


est development of 
types of exceptional children. 
it is a real pleasure for the officers and directors 
to welcome into Council membership the fol- 
lowing new chapters recently organized. Major 
Work Teachers of Cleveland ( Cleveland Chap- 
ter No. 2) (Ohio); Saskatoon Chapter, 
(Saskatchewan) ; Seattle Chapter, (Washing- 
Class Teachers of Winnipeg, 


ton); Special 


(Manitoba). 





Chicago Be- 
comes Largest 
Chapter. Team- 
work under cap- 


able leadership 
invariably gets 
results, The 
case of the 
Special Teach- 
ers’ Club of 
Chicago, one 


of INTERNA- 
TIONAL’S most 
active chapters, 
is no exception. 
Last year, 
President Roy 
J. Gossman of the Chicago Club, ably assisted 
by Mrs. Sarah H. Blake, Miss Clara E. New- 
Mary M. Slattery, and Miss Ida 
with the excellent cooperation 





Roy J. Gossman 


lee, Mrs. 


Dushek, and 
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of the many teachers concerned, made his or- 
ganization the largest single chapter in the 
International Council. 

This year the club has added fifty-nine new 
members, and has set up the following goals 
for achievement: 

1. A broader conception of special teach- 
ers’ work in Chicago, in the nation, and 
abroad. 

2. Closer integration of all special teach- 
ers’ groups in Chicago. 


3. More diagnostic, remedial, and en- 


thusiastic teaching by all during the 1936-37 


school year. 





General News 


Special Education Growing in Winnipeg. 
Miss B. Maude Bradshaw, supervisor of special 
classes at Winnipeg, reports an increase this 
year of eight new special education classes in 


that city. 





Catherine Nutterville Honored. Miss Cath- 
erine Nutterville, psychologist in the public 
3utte, Montana, and a member of 
has_ recently 


schools of 
the Journal’s advisory 
been appointed to the Governor’s commission 


board, 


on Social Security of her state. 





A new theory on stammering comes from 
France which diagnoses the cause as an over 


«stimulated condition of the sympathetic nerve, 


which in turn is described as a result of some 
glandular disorder. Treatment consists of the 
use of sedatives with the best results, accord- 
ing to the reports, being obtained with young 


children. 





The International Society for Crippled 
Children, in order to strengthen and coordi- 
nate the work of their various committees, 
voted at their last convention to elevate the 
respective committee chairmen to special vice 
presidencies. Dr. Charles Scott Berry, di- 
rector of special and adult education of the 
Ohio State University, was elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of education. 


Special Education in rural schools is re- 
ported as a_ successful experiment in the 
Province of Ontario. Dr. H. E. Amoss, in- 
spector of auxiliary classes for that province, 
states that work has exceeded his expectations, 
especially in the rural training units for back- 
ward children, and the rural sight saving units. 
At the present time the rural and _ village 
schools of Ontario are handling 526 backward 
children and 142 partially seeing children. 


FEBRUARY 








NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Des Moines Exhibit Stimulates Work for 
the Retarded. The teachers of the Des 
Moines classes for backward and _ retarded 


children exhibited their pupils’ work at the Make Your Reservations 
state teachers’ convention last November. The 
display covered a floor area of 3200 square 
bal and was seen by more than one iecueas EARLY 
people. The feature of the exhibit was the 
weaving, sewing, and industrial art demon- 
strations presented by the older subnormal for the 
children. 

The results of the demonstrations seem to 


have a stimulation of interest in special edu- Cou NCIL 
eation for this type of child. Already several 

small city superintendents have made inquiry 

relative to the methods of organizing and CONVENTION 


operating opportunity rooms. 


New Chief Appointed for Pennsylvania. to be held in 
Following the resignation of Dr. Frank H. 
Reiter as chief of special education in the 


Pennsylvania State Department of Public In- 
struction, Dr. Robert G. Bernreuter was ap- CINCINNATI 
pointed to the position. 

Dr. Bernreuter graduated from the College 
of the Pacific, Stockton, California, and re- Februcry 18, 19, 20, 1937 
ceived his Doctor’s degree from Stanford Uni- 
versity. His experience includes an instructor- 
ship at Washington University in St. Louis, at the 
research and clinical work at the University of 
Hawaii, and an associate professorship in 
education and psychology at the Pennsylvania 
State College where he was also director of 
the Psycho-Educational Clinic. 

Dr. Bernreuter is probably best known as 
the author of Personality Inventory and vari- 
ous research articles on the nature of person- 
ality. 

As announced in the October Journal, Dr. 
Reiter is now principal of the Clarke School 
for the Deaf at Northampton, Massachusetts. 


A Radio Forum is being conducted over 
NBC-WJZ Blue Network on the Growth and 
Development of the Child. A few of the topics 
for February and March are: 

Heredity or Environment?—E. C. Mac- 
Dowell, Investigator, Station for Experimental 
Evolution, Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

How Children’s Minds Grow—Walter R. 
Miles, Professor of Psychology, Institute of 


Human Relations, Yale University. NETH ERLAND PLAZA 


Emotional Development in Children—John 
E. Anderson, Director, Institute of Child Wel- HOTEL 
fare, University of Minnesota. 
Fitting the Course of Study to the Child’s 
Mental Development — Carleton Washburne, 
Superintendent, Publie Schools, Winnetka, Rates for reeme WHR private beth: 
Filtinnin One person: $3.00 — $10.00 per day. 
cae i Two persons: $5.00 — $12.00 per day. 
Athletics, Exercise, and Fatigue in Growing 
Children—D. B. Dill, Associate Professor of 
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ANNOUNCING 


a new book for remedial reading in 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 


SIX GREAT 
STORIES 


by Gertrude Moderow, Mary Y. Sandrus, 
and Josephine Mitchell. Edited by Ernest 


Noyes. 


‘“*“Treasure 
of Sleepy 
Winkle,’’ 
and ‘‘As 


stories: 
“The Legend 

“Rip Van 
and Lynette,’’ 
{Rabe 


The six great 
Island,’’ 
Hollow,’’ 
‘*Gareth 
You Like 
The voeabulary of 
about 2000 words of regular fourth- 
and fifth-grade level. 2 


consists only 


There are 12 
full-page illustrations by Alexander 
Key. 


List Price, $1.20 


usual discounts 


500 pages .... 
Subject to the 


Clip the coupon below and mail to 
the nearest office. 


Send more information about SIX 
GREAT STORIES to: 


Name ..Position.... 


School 


Street 


(If Dist. or Twp., give number or name) 


City State. 


ORESMAN AND 


CHIGAGO * ATLANTA + DALLAS NEW YORK 


Please mention the JOURNAL 


Industrial Physiology, HarvarD Fatigue 
Laboratory. 

Listen in and enjoy some of these. They 
are sponsored under the joint auspices of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the American Academy of Pediatrics, and the 
National Broadeasting Company. The editor 
of the series is Dr. Norman C. Wetzel of 
Babies and Childrens Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, 

The hour is 4 p. m. Eastern Standard Time, 
every Wednesday. 


Education Meetings 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION — 
forty-fourth annual meeting—Plaza Hotel, 
Texas—March 30-April 3. 
SUPERINTENDENCE, NATIONAL 
\SSOCIATION New Orleans, 


20-25. 


San Antonio, 
DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 
Louisiana February 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF CHILD 
CHIATRY—Paris, France—July 24-28. 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHIL- 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin—May 9-13. 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION—nation- 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 


Psy- 


DREN 
PROGRESSIVE 
al eonference 


= _OF 


Missouri—February 25-27. 


New Publications 

Brown, Estuer LucitE—Nursing As a Pro- 
fession—120 p.—1936—Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York—board, 75e. 

Presents a brief survey of nursing as a 
profession, its status, its educational stand- 
ards, the opportunities in the field, present 
trends, and suggested improvements. 

The 


Russell 


p.—1936— 


York—board 


Engineer—86 


New 


Profe ssional 
Sage Foundation, 
75e. 

Presents a brief survey of engineering as 
status, its educational 


a profession, its 


standards, the opportunities in the field, and 
present trends. 

Burns, EvELINE M—-Toward Social Security— 
269 p.—1936—McGraw-Hill Company, New 
York—cloth, $2.00. 

Explains in simple, non-technical language 
the meaning of the various provisions of the 
Social Security Act and assesses its social 
and economic the 
many problems involved in the attempt to 
provide security through legislation and the 


significance. Discusses 
g 


extent to which these have been solved in the 
present Act, telling what the Act does to re- 
duee insecurity in the fields of old age, un- 
the loss of a 


employment, sickness, and 


breadwinner. 
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